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OPPERS designs, manufac- 
K tures, and sells a great 
variety of products which go to 
industries and to consumers. 

For example, take the piston ring business: 

Koppers, through its American Hammered Piston 
Ring Division, is one of the largest manufacturers 
of piston rings in the world. American Hammered 
Piston Rings are vital in the war effort. 

In the air, they are helping set new performance 
records in Fortresses, fighters, patrol bombers, ob- 
servation planes and transports. 

On the sea, they are extending the time between 
engine overhauls on aircraft carriers, escort carriers, 





Liberty ships, tankers, navy auxiliaries, landing craft 
and other vessels. 

Under the sea, they are serving in submarines and 
torpedoes. 

On the ground, they serve in tanks, trucks, “ducks” 
and jeeps. 

After the war, they will provide rings for every 
form of transportation, as well as for pumps, com- 
pressors and refrigeration equipment—everywhere 
and anywhere fluid pressure must be sealed. 

Yet the piston ring business is only one of 
the fields in which Koppers serves industry and 
the nation.—Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS 
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Letter from an old grad 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich war-time service 


i a few lines to let you know I 
am still kicking and fixing tires. 
Ican say one thing, the training I got 
at your school was the most important 
training I have had in all the time I 
have been in the Army. It sure comes 
in handy over here. 

“The only gripe I have is that I can’t 
get enough hot patches. The shrapnel 
teats hell out of tubes. I have put as 
many as 18 patches on one tube. We 
just have to do it. New tubes are prac- 
tically impossible to get. I have some 
German synthetic gum rubber. I fill 
the holes with cement and this German 
tuber, then put a thin patch over that 
and a boot. So far it has been working 


out quite well. Of course, I try not to 
put them on the front wheels. Some- 
times that is impossible, too. We just 
have to get by the best way we can.” 
(Letter from a graduate of the army 
training school pictured above. It was 
established by B. F. Goodrich less than 
one month after Pearl Harbor to teach 
army instructors and advisers more 
about tire service and conservation.) 

As long as the war lasts the tire 
shortage will be critical. On one Euro- 
pean supply line alone they used up 
5000 tires a day. So here at home mil- 
lions who need tires won't be able to 
buy them. Cars may be laid up. Our 
transportation system is still in danger. 


Now is the time when all of us 
should read and reread the rules of tire 
conservation. Here are the most im- 
portant ones: (1) Always keep correct 
air pressure. (2) Shift tires from wheel 
to wheel every 5000 miles. (3) When- 
ever a titre is changed, air pressure 
should be checked after a few miles 
of service. (4) Don’t take corners at 
high speeds. (5) Don’t slam on brakes. 
(6) Have wheel alignment checked 
occasionally. (7) Drive slowly. (8) 
Start up slowly. (9) Avoid bumping 
curbs. Let’s keep on applying these 
rules. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Army ration cut. The Army announced 
a 10 per cent ration cut for troops in the 
European theater engaged in light duties, 
because of the world ate shortage. The 
basic military ration, about 4,000 calories 


daily, wiil be retained for soldiers doing 
hard moderately hard work, hospital 


patients and all combat units. 


End of OCD. The Office of Civilian De- 
fense is to be abolished June 30. President 
Truman announced that no appropriations 
would be asked for the agency beyond that 
date. War developments have eliminated 
the need for OCD, he said, but he urged 
volunteers, such as auxiliary firemen and 
policemen, to continue their efforts against 
sabotage and other war hazards. 


Food store stocks. survey of food 
store stocks by the bee of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed that meat supplies were 
slimmer in mid-April than in mid-March, 
but supplies of butter, shortening and some 


canned fruits had increased. All cuts and 
grades of beef, veal, lamb, mutton and 


pork were more difficult to find. 


Cost of living. slight decline in the 
cost of more important items in the city 
dweller’s family budget was reported for 
March by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The average cost of all foods, except eggs, 
rose .1 per cent, but a drop in egg prices 
brought the average for the whole food 
group down sliehtlv. Clothing, house 
furnishings and miscellaneous items were 
slightly higher. Fuel, electricity and ice 
were unchanged. 


Coal. Consumers of soft coal may buy 
and store their full 1945-46 supply during 
the summer months. The Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration revoked an order limiting 
summer purchases to 50 per cent of the 
consumer’s annual quota, in order to en- 
able retailers to use trucks and _ storage 
capacity to the greatest extent during the 
summer. The 50 per cent restriction con- 
tinues for anthracite. 


Fuel oil. Fuel oil for next winter’s home 
heating is to be of a slightly heavier grade 
than last year, the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War announced, PAW said the 
change made it necessary to clean furnaces 
and burners, and that, if burners are kept 
clean, the new fuel will perform efficiently. 


Used cars. Persons advertising used cars 
for sale in newspapers and other publica- 
tions are required by the Office of Price 
Adminstration to state the make of the 
ir, the model year, the model body type, 
the seller’s offering price and a statement 
that the price is not over OPA ceilings. 
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Speeding. Governors of States were 
asked by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation to insist upon strict enforcement of 
wartime speed regulations for the purpose 
of saving tires. The speed limit on the 
open road is 35 miles per hour. 


Battery ‘‘peppers.’’ The War Produc- 
tion Board warned motorists against using 
“pepping up” compounds in their storage 
batteries. Such accelerants, WPB reported, 
usually consist of epsom salts, sand, flour, 
and other ingredients which are injurious 
to batteries. 


Tires. OPA made available 1,000,000 pas- 
senger tires for rationing this month, the 
same as the April quota, but less than that 
for March. 


Telephones. WPB made it easier for 
newly established businesses to obtain 
telephones. New businessmen were put at 
the top of the priority list, except for war 
and essential civilian needs. The change 
will not alter greatly the status of nearly 
2,000,000 applications for telephones which 


remain unfilled because of the lack of 
instruments. 
Lumber. Lumber requirements will in- 


crease with the shift of the war to the 
Pacific. War Production Board announced 
that controls probably will continue un- 
til after Japan is beaten. When con- 
trols are removed, it will take | six 
months for lumber to become reasonably 
available. 


Construction. A program has_ been 
drawn up by WPB for relaxing construc- 
tion controls. One of the first steps is to 
allow house repairs and modernization 
work to a maximum of $1,000, without ob- 
taining specific Washington approval. A 
maximum of $5,000 would be permitted 
for commercial buildings, and $25,000 for 
industrial buildings. 


Civilian plane production. WPB of- 
ficials said restrictions on production of 
airplanes for civilian use would be re- 
voked at an early date. Makers of small 
aircraft can expect to resume manufacture, 
but there will be shortages in the supply 
of some needed materials. 

20-month battle for 
21,577 


Casualties. The 
Italy cost the lives of American 
soldiers, according to Army figures. In ad- 
dition, 77,248 were wounded, and 10,338 
are missing, bringing total casualties for 
the campaign to 109,163. Army casualties 
of all kinds in all theaters reached 848,089, 
as of April 21. With Navy casualties added, 
the total for both services was 950,472. 
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In the April 27, 1945, issue of The United States News, 
a footnote to a copyrighted statement by Vice Admiral 
Russell Willson on ‘‘Military PoWer and the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals‘’ on pages 30-32 should have read: ‘‘Re- 
printed by permission from ‘Volume XXI, number 3, The 
Proceedings of The Academy of Political Science—May, 
1945.‘ Copyright, 1945, by The Academy of Political 
Science.‘ Permission to reprint and copyright ownership 
were erroneously attributed to ‘‘The American Academy 
of Political Science.’‘ 





The Associated Press is exclusively entitled 
to the use for republication of the local tele- 
graphic and cable news published herein, 
originated by The United States News or 
obtained from The Associated Press. 
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From LST to GMC is the word of 


the day in this supply scene from 
the Leyte beach. Acme News photos. 








The conquest of Leyte, accomplished in 
but 68 days, is a splendid tribute to the 
courage and efficiency of American fight- 
ing forces, not only on battle lines, but on 
supply lines as well. The photograph above 
tells part of the story of the gigantic job 
of supply. An even better understanding 
is provided by War Department estimates 
that overseas Armies are furnished with 


700,000 different items of equipment and 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 










Leading 


Load Carrier 


CYC Has Butlt More 
than 475,000 Like lt! 


supply .. . a ton a month for each man 
in combat. In the Leyte campaign ... as 
at Salerno and Saipan, New Guinea and 
Normandy . . . the leading load carrier 
from beach to battle line was the Army’s 
leading transport truck, the GMC 2'2 ton 
“*six-by-six.”’ With its powerful ‘270’ engine 
driving through all six wheels, it has proved 
to be as much at home in Pacific sand 


and swamp as in European mud and mire! 













In addition to being one of 
the largest producers of mili- 
tary vehicles, GMC builds 
many commercial trucks for 
essential users. Civilian 
GMCs are powered by en- 
gines of the same basic design 
as the famous ‘‘270’’ used in 
more than 475,000 GMC 
‘*six-by-sixes’’ — ‘‘Work- 
horse of the Army.”’ 





INVEST IN VICTORY... 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


What's wrong with America’s health? 


Doctors, editors, congressmen and 
thoughtful citizens are concerned by 
the same stark fact: 40°) of America’s 
young men are unfit for military 
service.* 

This doesn’t make us a nation of 
weaklings. Ask our enemies! And it’s 
no reflection on the men themselves. 
Most of them are serving usefully in 
other ways. But it does show that 
America’s health is far below what it 
should be. 

Three chief remedies have been sug- 
gested — preventive medicine, physical 
training, and diet. The last is often 
overlooked. But it has been officially 
estimated that about 13 of all Selective 
Service rejections: are caused directly 





or indirectly by nutritional deficiencies 
— lack of food or improper food. 
That’s one big reason for the gov- 
ernment’s food education program, 
“U. S. needs US strong.” It’s one 
reason why schools and factories regu- 
larly serve milk to their students and 
workers. For milk is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Surgeon-General 
Parran recommends “a pint a day for 
adults, a quart for children.” 
Moreover, millions of men in uni- 
form are learning better food habits. 
This should help America’s health in 
years to come. Meantime, at National 
Dairy, we are doing our best to protect 
and improve the quality of milk and 
its many products — while our lab- 


* Report of the Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Education, January 2, 1945. 


oratories develop milk in other new 
forms that will benefit everybody. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America, 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Life will not be much changed, now that one war is won. There will be no 
end to controls, no end to uncertainties, no answer to the world's problems. 

Army-Navy, for a time at least, will continue to call the tune on policy. 

Civilians will get what's left over after military demands are met. 

Draft will go on taking men up to age 34, some to age 38. 

Men will get out of the Army very Slowly in months just ahead. Navy size 
will not be reduced at all. Army will cut back as slowly as opinion permits. 

Furloughed men from Europe soon will be starting home, headed for Pacific. 

Industry will shift from war to peace very gradually. 

End to fighting in Europe means that losses there will end. A whole vast 
military effort that taxed U.S. strength will grind to a stop, then start to turn 
around to focus on the remaining war. The shift is a gigantic enterprise. 





Problem now is to bring full U.S. weight to bear on Japan. That means: 

At least 4,000,000 men in the Army and Air Forces will be concentrated in 
the Pacific. That compares with 3,500,000 now in Europe. Navy is extra. 

Vast stores of material will be built up for a Japanese invasion. 

Britain will not be expected to Supply men or materials for the invasion 
of Japan's homeland. Britain will concentrate on clearing the South Pacific. 

Russian support is not being counted upon; is not sought. 

In effect, U.S. is getting set to go it alone in reducing Japan at home; 
is prepared to force Japan's unconditional surrender with little or no outside 
aid. The British are to supply some fleet units for operations around Japan. 

Invasion itself, and a showdown, should come within one year or less. 














Against that background..... Demobilization and draft outlook is this: 

More than 4,000,000 in 8,200,000-man Army have served 3 years or longer. 

At least 1,000,000 have served 4 years. 

Maximum demobilization in next 12 months is to be 2,000,000 from Army and 
Air Forces. There is no planned demobilization from the Navy. 

So: If as many as half of those with 3 years or more of Army service are to 
be let out, replacements must come from men not now in service. 

18-year-olds may provide 40,000 Army replacements monthly as an average. 

Men over age 18, under age 34, may have to supply 30,000 or more monthly. 

And: The Navy probably will want about 10,000 a month from this group. 

That's a draft of about 40,000 men over age 18, compared with about 70,000 
at present. It means a cut in calls after midyear, but not an end to calls on 
men of military age in civilian life who have not yet seen service. 

18-year-olds, drafted hereafter, will get at least 6 months' training. 

Those are present plans. They are geared to giving more of a break to men 
who have seen years of service, who are entitled to get some relief. 




















Outlook isn't too bright in other lines, either, as plans stand..... 
Gasoline for civilians is to be increased only 100,000 barrels a day. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A-card holders may get little more gas, despite promises. 

B-card rations may be made uniform over the nation at 475 miles a month if 
need is proved, against present 375 miles in the East, 400 in Far West. 

PAW's Ickes will have to get the upper hand over the military if he is to 
fulfill his promise of 50 per cent more gasoline for A-card holders. He may 
do it, but, if so, it will be a reversal of form in civilian vs. military clashes. 

Army-Navy are to store vast quantities of gasoline in U.S. pending time 
when storage facilities in the Pacific can be made adequate. 


That means, in terms of 1945 travel..... 

Vacation driving will be slim again this year. 

Rail travel will be difficult, too. Furloughs for men in Europe plus the 
demobilization of some wili put more strain on rail passenger travel. 

Ocean travel for civilians is unlikely on any normal basis before 1947. 

New cars for the ordinary citizen can't be expected before late 1946. 











Of course, if Japan should suddenly surrender, things would change fast. 
Japan is unlikely to be beaten or to surrender anytime in 1945. 

A Japanese defeat or surrender is probable for sometime in 1946. 

Until Japan is defeated, the military will call the tune on basic policy. 








As an aftermath to the war in Europe...e.. 

France-Belgium will come back fast, now that military operations are ending. 

Denmark-Norway have come through in pretty good shape. 

Holland is badly hurt and will require much help. 

Germany is as nearly ruined as a nation can be. Millions will starve next 
winter unless U. S. comes through with help. Germany's outlook is bleak. 

Italy can be patched up if raw materials ané coal are supplied. 

Russia is going to take a lot of reconstructing herself. She and Germany 
and Poland took the big beating in this war. Russia badly needs help of U.S. 
industry in rebuilding her industries. Her people will want something more than 
another chance to go on making more armament, now that she has won a war. 
Stalin may yet have his own internal troubles as demobilization progresses. 

U.S.-Britain have another war to win, but came through one in good shape. 











There will be a new world organization, with U.S. and Russia both in it. 

U.S. Senate will approve the type of league being built at San Francisco. 

Russia will go along with it, too, but will not sacrifice any interests 
related to her security. Russia will run Europe east of the Elbe in Germany. 

U.S.-Britain will work closely together in postwar. 

Relations between U.S.-Britain and Russia will be on a very practical, a 
very realistic basis. Not much sentiment will enter into dealings. 

Chances are good for avoiding a clash of interests for 25 years at least. 

You get more of this story on page 20. 











Lend-Lease to Russia is to go on despite the war ending. 

It is improbable that Russia can avoid entering the Japanese war. She has 
too many interests at stake. U.S., however, is not going to bargain on the 
basis of Russian co-operation; is not going to put any dependence on it. 

President Truman's policy of straight talking, of directness in dealing 
with Russia is getting results. Actions, not words, count with them. 








At_home, military needs will continue in the period ahead to dominate all 
decisions. Army-Navy want to concentrate for a fast defeat of Japan. 
As a result, one war, at first, will not seem very different from two. 





See also pages ll, 15, 45. 
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THIS IS THE 
WAR PLANT 


the truck built 


—. brought in the lumber, steel 
and cement that went into the con- 
struction of this war plant. Trucks 
carried the machines that crowded out 
the cows. Now trucks are feeding the 
production line with raw materials and 
hauling away the finished products... 
day and night, rain or shine. 

The trucking industry can justly be 
proud of its wartime accomplishments. 
Overcoming the difficulties caused by 
shortages of skilled manpower, parts 











and new equipment, truck operators 
have contributed greatly to the tre- 
mendous task of winning the war. 

The war has brought home how im- 
portant a part gasoline plays in the 
transportation system of this nation. 
We of Ethyl are glad to have been 
able to contribute to the improvement 
of engines and fuels and look forward 
to continuing cooperation with both 
manufacturers and operators of trucks 
in the future. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 











Iron Fireman Coal-Flow stokers in plant of Pepsi Cola Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HE three Iron Fireman Coal Flow 

stokers shown above feed directly from 
the main coal pockets, at left, to the boilers. 
Coal conveyors and air ducts are housed 
beneath floor plates. 

Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers not only 
save man hours, but also operate with such 
efficiency that they have built up an im- 
pressive record of fuel saving and low 
maintenance costs in thousands of installa- 
tions. Their clean, incandescent fuel bed is 
the result of a scientifically correct balance 
of fuel and air, constantly maintained by the 
exclusive Iron Fireman Volumeter. 

Iron Fireman’s experienced nationwide 
engineering organization assures an efficient 
application to any type of boiler. This staff 
is ready to make a free survey of your heating 
or power plant now. Write Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., 3759 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. Pioneer and leader in its field. Other 
plants in Portland, Ore. ; Toronto, Canada. 
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TRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 





efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 
= 
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What, you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT count on_ beginning 
early civilian production of items involved 
in recent widespread revocation of limita- 
tion and conservation orders. The War 
Production Board points out that in many 
cases civilian production of these items 
still is restricted by other orders and regu- 
lations limiting use of materials and man 
power. 


* * + 


YOU CAN award prizes of war bonds 
to employes for sales they make during 
war bond drives without first obtaining 
approval from wage and salary-stabiliza- 
tion agencies. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and War Labor Board allow such 
awards so long as they do not have the 
effect of wage and salary increases. The 
top award for any employe is $500 worth 
of bonds. 

# # 


YOU CAN possibly undertake now cer- 
tain plant construction in preparation for 
reconversion to civilian production. WPB 
defines the plant construction that will be 
allowed and issues directions on granting 
priority rating for materials and equip- 
ment needed for this construction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to deduct in 
one year, for business income tax pur- 
poses, the full amount of premiums that 
you pay for insurance on a building. In 
one case, the U.S. Tax Court rules that 
prepaid insurance on a building should 
be amortized over the life of the insurance 
and not be deducted in full as a business 
expense in the year the premiums are 
paid. 


* 2 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, make 
a 10 per cent increase in your ceiling prices 
for certain building materials that are 
sold in an area covering 21 Western 
States. The Office of Price Administration 
allows the increase for such items as 
underdrains, segment blocks, vitrified clay 
sewer pipe and liner plates. 

* * 
YOU CANNOT safely deal with one of 


two rival unions on matters of grievances 
just before an election to choose a bar- 


and administrative decisions: 


gaining representative for your employes, 
The National Labor Relations Board sets 
aside the results of a bargaining election 


on the ground that in such dealing the | 


company had unlawfully discriminated 


against one of the unions. 


+ 2 @ 


YOU CAN probably obtain more lead 
for making replacement civilian automo- 
bile batteries. In authorizing a small in- 
crease in such use of lead now, WPB ex- 
presses hope for another increase in the 
amount of lead for automobile batteries by 
the third quarter. ; 


* & @& 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay an 
income tax on stocks and bonds received 
under a corporation’s recapitalization where 
the purpose of the exchange is to reduce 
the corporation’s taxes. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that one such exchange, which 
had a legitimate business purpose, did not 
constitute a taxable dividend to the cor- 
poration’s stockholders. 


* + @ 


YOU CAN now deal with regional and 
district offices of the WPB in seeking spot 
authorization to produce civilian goods. 
WPB restores to its field offices the com- 
plete operation of the spot authorization 
plan, which had been sharply restricted in 
critical labor-shortage areas since last 
autumn. 


* %*+ %* 


YOU CANNOT make as many grades 
of asphalt and road oils as heretofore. 
The Petroleum Administration for War 
reduces from about 60 to 22 the number of 
grades of these substances that now can be 
manufactured. 


+ + & 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of cot- 
ton flannel and domet shirts that you 
manufacture. The Office of Price Adminis 
tration grants the increases, ranging from 
2414 to 5614 cents a dozen. 

%* * * 

YOU CAN now build up your supply of 
fuel oil in your industrial plant. The Petro- 
leum Administration for War removes its 
restriction on inventories. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materul. 
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When Japanese searchlights sweep the sea, our PT boats lay a protecting smoke screen. Here, as on every front, quick communication is vital. These Patrol 
Torpedo boats are the mighty midgets of the U. S. Navy, matching their speed and maneuverability against the power of big guns, and their sting is deadly. 


The telephone is in 


the thick of it 


Wherever our men fight, there is telephone 
equipment —the best and plenty of it. 


The needs of war are still big and our 
telephone manufacturing plants are continu- 
ing to meet those needs. 


If you’re waiting for a home telephone, 
it helps a little to know the reason. And to 
know that we are doing everything we can 
to make your wait as short as possible. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LISTEN TO "THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 
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BALANCE SHEET OF VICTORY: 


| EMERGING POWERS AND TASKS 


Rise of U.S. to Be World’s Foremost Industrial and Military State 


What the nations contributed 
to Nazi defeat, what they lost 
and what has to be rebuilt 


The European war is over. After 5 years 
and 8 months of fighting for world domi- 
nance, Germany is beaten. Now the re- 
sults of the struggle are being counted. 

In terms of power: 

The United States emerges as the world’s 
strongest country industrially and = mili- 
tarily, but her political leadership is in 
doubt. 

Russia becomes the most powerful Euro- 
peal nation. 

Great Britain, though weakened eco- 
nomically, holds a position of world power. 

France, though weakened much more, 
ranks after Russia as a Continental nation. 

Germany, decisively defeated, is 
partitioned at least temporarily and 
ruled by armies of occupation of 
four Allied countries. 

Italy loses her place among the 
first-rate nations. 

In terms of costs to the victors: 

This country’s contribution, in 
money, in natural resources, in 
weapons and supplies, is greatest. 
The U.S. has created and put in 
action the strongest all-around mil- 
itary machine, with sea, air and land 
power in effective balance. She has 
spent $170,000,000,000 to defeat 
Germany in World War II, as com- 
pared with $41,000,000,000 in World 
War I. She has poured out oil, coal, 
steel, lumber and food, and planes, 
tanks, ships, guns and trucks. She 
will have a war debt, by the time 
Japan is beaten, of more than $275. 
000,000,000. She has sent to Europe 
3,500,000 men in World War II, as 
compared with 2,000,000 in World 
War I. She has suffered 650,000 
casualties in fighting Germany, in- 
cluding 135,000 killed, or nearly 
three times the losses in the first 
World War. 
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Britain’s contribution has been a great 
exertion by a population one third that of 
the United States. Britain’s total war ex- 
pense, directed mostly against the Ger- 
mans, is about $125,000,000,000. She alone 
has taken half of the losses of more than 
22,000,000 gross tons of Allied and neutral 
merchant shipping. Total casualties of 
United Kingdom forces on all fronts are 
685,000, including 216,000 killed. One home 
in three and 5,500 factories have been de- 
stroyed or damaged and 60,000 civilians 
have been killed by German bombs. 

Russia’s contribution has been, above 
all, to supply the land power to throw 
back the German Army 1,500 miles and 
expose it to final defeat under combined 
assault by all the Allies. In numbers of 
casualties suffered in fighting the Ger- 
mans, Russia far outranks all other Allied 
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STREET SCENE, EUROPE, 1945 
e « - areas of complete devastation 


% —s 
—British Official Photo 


countries. Her losses in killed, captured 
and missing probably total 6,000,000, 
though German estimates were two or 
three times that high. Estimates of the 
number of Russian civilians who were 
killed or taken to Germany as slave work- 
ers range upward from 15,000,000. 

In all, 45 nations had declared war on 
Germany. Large contributions were made 
toward her defeat by Canada, by France 
and by regular or underground forces of 
many other countries. 

Postwar Europe is a welter of destruc- 
tion and problems for the big Allied pow- 
ers. The casualties on both sides probably 
total at least 40,000,000 soldiers and civil- 
ians, half of them dead. The man power 
of parts of Europe will be depleted for a 
generation. Much of the Continent is a 
shambles. The people are weakened by 
hunger, cold, disease, by lack of 
clothing, medicines and homes. 

The four worst problem areas: 

Germany has been hit by 2,000.- 
000 tons of bombs, and now by com- 
plete land invasion. Her armed 
forces have suffered at least 8,000,- 
000 casualties. Millions of civilians 
have been killed or hurt, and 18,000,- 
000 or more have been made home- 
less. Her capital and large parts of 
all other chief cities are reduced to 
rubble. In the industrial Ruhr, 54 
per cent of the buildings in cities 
and towns are destroyed. In some 
places, only 4 per cent of the build- 
ings escaped. Half of all her war in- 
dustry is estimated to be wiped out. 
With her Fuehrer and his aides scat- 
tered or dead, Germany does not 
even have any operating govern- 
ment of her own. 

Germany’s assets guarantee no so- 
lution of the problem now. Those 
assets include unflooded mines, a 
productive agriculture, a transporta- 
tion system that can be repaired. 
But the war has scrambled the whole 
economy of Europe that was cen- 
tered on Germany. The Germans 
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THE HUMAN 


COSTS OF WAR: 
Free movement of food and supplies... 


had gained possession or concealed control 
of the industries and property in surround- 
ing countries. Raw materials were fed into 
Germany, and goods were fed out. Now all 
those lines of supply are broken. The title 
to Europe’s industries is changing hands. 
Germany is the center of vast economic 
confusion, and on her soil the two systems 
of ownership represented by Russia and 
the Western Allies now are thrown into 
close contact. The difficulties of re-estab- 
lishing private ownership encourage a re- 
sort to some form of state socialism. 

Southeastern Russia, once the center of 
the nation’s heavy industry, now is a scene 
of widespread desolation. In the Ukraine 
and White Russia, in the valleys of the 
Don, the Donetz and.the Dnieper, two 
thirds of the Soviets’ coal and iron were 
produced. In retreating, the Germans went 
far beyond the scorched earth methods 
that had been used by the Russians earlier. 
Mines were flooded, dams blown up, gen- 
erators ruined, factories razed, 
burned. Today, an area of 700 square miles 
is classed as a completely devastated re- 
gion. Getting the mines cleared of water is 
proving slow business. Coal production is 
only about one third of normal. Only 10 
per cent of the iron mines are working full 
capacity. Minsk, Smolensk and Vyazma 
still are in ruins. The people are living in 
caves. So far as these conditions in them- 
selves affect Russia, they are a serious 
handicap. 

However, the destruction of her South- 
eastern industries is offset to an important 
degree by other conditions inside Russia. 


cities 
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For one thing, the industrial development 
in the Ural Mountains, which helped to 
save Russia in war, now can become an 
asset to her during peace. Also, Russia’s 
natural resources in oil, lumber, iron ore 
and coal are very large, and fundamental- 
ly are not impaired. Again, her people are 
unusually vigorous and have a high birth 
rate. Finally, the Russians this spring are 
managing to get a fair crop planted under 
fair conditions. 

So, by and large, in spite of extreme 
hardships and high losses, Russia has 
strong recuperative powers and is in a 
position to make a steady recovery, which 
could aid in the recovery of Europe. 

Poland is a special sore spot. Of her 
35,000,000 people, 10,000,000 are reported 
as being either military or civilian casual- 
ties. Other Polish cities shared the fate of 
Warsaw. Now Poland’s recovery is re- 
tarded by political strife. 

Southern Italy is a victim of economic 
paralysis induced by war. All industry, ag- 





—Acme Photos 
THE COMING GENERATION 
- « . will depend on co-operation 


riculture and transportation is affected. 
Recovery is very slow. 

Other areas have brighter pros- 
pects, and before long some may begin 
contributing to the recovery of Europe. 
Thus: 

France and Belgium have industries in 
fair shape, improvement in transportation 
under way and agriculture in condition to 
produce substantially. 

Denmark and Norway, if they can get 
ships and fishing gear, soon can start get- 
ting food needed by their own people and 
neighboring countries. 

Holland, with 1,000,000 acres of her 
richest lands flooded, has been a zone of 
starvation and generally acute distress. 
But now supplies are rolling in. Holland 
may get a strip of Germany in return for 
the area deliberately flooded. 


IN LIVES, IN HOMES 
--. will heal Europe’s wounds 


The Danubian countries, including Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, parts of Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria, comprise one of the 
surplus-food-producing areas of Europe, 
and may again help to feed the Continent 
if Russia permits exports to move west- 
ward. 

Czechoslovakia has industries and 
agriculture in condition to resume produc- 
tion fairly soon. But, again, the question 
is whether much of the output will be 
routed to Western Europe. 

Greece, which long has been starving, 
now is getting substantial relief from 
UNRRA. But the Greeks will continue to 
need assistance for some time to come. 

Finland, badly bled, is fighting her way 
slowly back to recovery. 

All in all, the postwar problems of 
Europe that now confront the United 
States appear to center in Germany. There 
is where the trouble started and where it 
might recur. The region of American and 
British occupation cannot even feed itself, 
and can be a place of distress and future 
agitation unless it can get food from 
Eastern Germany and the Danube Basin 
as in the past. The free movement of food 
and other supplies over Europe will de- 
pend on co-operation of all the Allies, in- 
cluding Russia. 

In war, the Allies found that only 
through close co-operation could they deal 
successfully with Germany. Now that dis- 
covery is being repeated as the shooting 
dies away, and as they tackle the prob- 
lems of economic reorganization of Europe 
that converge on Germany. 
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Necessity of calling men 
yp to 34 as replacements 
for demobilized veterans 


End of the fighting in Germany is not 
0 bring a wholesale reduction of draft 
alls in this country. For the war against 
Japan, the draft will have two functions: 
fo supply casualty replacements as it has 
in the past and to supply men to replace 
yeterans who will be demobilized. 

Here is the situation: 

Present inductions are running about 
120,000 a month. Of these, the Army is 
getting around 85,000 and the Navy 
sound 35,000. Calls for May and June, 
less changed suddenly, are to continue 
at that rate. 

Future calls are scheduled to drop to 
wound 90,000 a month. Navy’s demand 
for inductions will decline to about 17,500 
amonth, leaving about 72,500 to meet 
Army requirements. The Navy, however, 
vill continue to accept volunteers, re- 
muiting them as in the past from 17- 
year-olds. 

That is the apparent draft picture as 
biearly as it can be pieced together from 
the known demands of the military serv- 
ces. It is subject to change by Congress 
a by pressure of public opinion. What it 
means in terms of where the draft load 
vill fall is this: 

18-year-olds. The burden of supplying 
the Army and Navy with man power for 
the Japanese war will fall most heavily 
won this group. Of the 90,000 men sched- 
ued to be called monthly, probably 50,000 
vill be 18-year-olds. This is a higher per- 
entage than at present. Of the 86,000 
nen inducted into the Army in March, 34 
per cent went in at the age of 18. 

Ages 19 through 25. This group prob- 
ibly will not supply more than 20,000 a 
nonth in future calls. 

Ages 26 through 29. Calls from this 
bracket are likely to run between 10,000 
md 15,000 a month. 

Age 30 and over. Comparatively few 
nen in their 30s will be taken for the war 
wainst Japan, probably 5,000 to 10,000 a 
tonth. Most of these will be in the 30- 
thtough-383 bracket. Men of 34 and over 
low are comparatively safe from the draft. 
Thus, where once it was assumed that 
traft calls for the Pacific war could be 
fled entirely by teen-aged youths, it now 
kecomes apparent that the draft will con- 
tue to be important for older men. Men 
ferred as necessary will continue to be 
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inducted, with replacements for them in 
industry coming from discharged  vet- 
erans. 

If the only job left for the draft boards 
were to supply replacements for the Army 
and a few thousand men each month for 
the Navy, needs for the Pacific campaign 
could be met by 17-year-olds becoming 18. 
But a new factor—demobilization—now 
enters the picture. 

The Navy will not start to demobilize 
men in any numbers until the end of the 
war with Japan. On the contrary, it will 
continue to recruit through enlistments 
and inductions. 

The Army, however, is expected to 
demobilize 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 men 
from the present force of 8,000,000. These 
will be in addition to wounded and those 
entitled to discharge for other reasons. 
That would leave an Army of around 
6,000,000, including occupational troops 
in Europe, to finish the war against Japan. 

Replacement needs to supply an Army 
of 6,000,000 are not likely to be more than 
35,000 a month. Thus, if draft calls were 
confined to replacements, Army needs 
could be filled by 18-year-olds. But the 
Army already is under constant 
pressure for heavy demobilization. 
That pressure will grow as it be- 
comes apparent that the process of 
returning men from Europe will be 
a slow one. To meet that pressure, 
the drafting of men 18 through 3¢ 
who have not yet been in service 
will have to be kept at a fairly 
high rate to permit release of more 
men who have been in the service 
a long time. 

Congress also made it necessary 
to continue to induct older men 
when it specified that 18-year-olds 
in the Army must have at least six 
months’ training before going into 
combat. No such training limita- 
tion is placed upon men of 19 and 
over. That means that combat di- 
visions needing replacements in a 
hurry will have to get them from 
older age groups. 

In addition, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, has 
informed Congress that the Army 
and Navy would not be able to 
meet replacement needs for May 
and June under present induction 
calls. He adds also that the six- 
month training requirement for 18- 
year-olds would result in increasing 
the current replacement shortage 





NEW OUTLOOK FOR DRAFT 


Prospect of Only Slight Cut in Quotas With End of Fighting in Europe 


by 50,000 in’ the next three months. 
Demobilization. Of the 8,000,000 men 
now in the Army, approximately one half 
have served three or more years. The 
Army’s job is to release as many men with 
long service as it can without crippling its 
striking power against Japan. It could not 
discharge 4,000,000 men without destroy- 
ing the Army’s effectiveness, but it is com- 
mitted to a policy of discharging men on 
a point system that gives credit for length 
of service, combat duty and family status. 
If men with long service are to be de- 
mobilized in large numbers, replacements 
must be found to keep the Army at a 
strength of around 6,000,000. That is why 
it will continue to be necessary to draft 
men aged 19 through 33. There are not 
enough 18-year-olds to fill these needs. 
With its plans for discharging men 
under constant scrutiny, and with new 
restrictions placed on the training of 18- 
year-olds, the Army must continue to rely 
upon the draft in order to keep its strength 
at required levels. As a result, many 
men who thought they would escape the 
draft after the end of the German 
war may yet find themselves in uniform. 
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- «there aren‘t enough 18-year-olds 
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Changes in War Conirols: 
Effect of Nazis’ Collapse 


Easing of Restrictions on Industry and Individuals 
In Period When Conflict Is Confined to Pacific Area 


Continuance of special 
Government powers after 
actual ending of hostilities 


A point to keep in mind is that only the 
fighting phase of war ends with collapse or 
surrender of the enemy. War powers of the 
Government, war controls and war, as a 
legal fact, often do not end short of a for- 
mal proclamation by the President or a 
resolution by Congress. 

End to war in Europe is an end to fight- 
ing, not an end to war in the formal sense. 
No controls come off automatically in the 
U.S. Wheels do not start to turn for the 
release of vast numbers of war prisoners. 
There is no sudden, automatic end to Lend- 
Lease, with its big flow of materials to 
allies. Censorship is not lifted. Espionage 
laws continue. A state of peace does not 
come right after a state of fighting war. 

War powers, war controls, war policies 
relate to specific laws with specific termi- 
nation dates. In view of the end of combat 
in Europe and the effect it will have on 
U.S. war controls, the exact status of war 
powers now takes on special importance. 

First War Powers Act, the partial 
basis for job control, censorship, transpor- 
tation control, shipping control and foreign 
exchange regulation, ends six months after 
the war is formally proclaimed to be ended. 
This formal declaration is not to be ex- 
pected until several months after the war 
with Japan ends. 

Second War Powers Act provides the 
underlying authority for consumer ration- 
ing, raw material controls and a host of 
other war powers. This Act expires Dec. 
31, 1945, but the signs point to an exten- 
sion. If the Japanese war continues beyond 
this year, an extension is certain. 

Price-Control Act, the basis for price 
ceilings and for wage, salary and rent con- 
trols, ends June 30, 1945. Congress is about 
to give this law another year of life as a 
brake on inflation. 

Farm price guarantees, at 90 per 
cent of parity for a long list of commodi- 
ties, are good for two full calendar years 
beyond the year in which war formally 
ends. It is probable that these guarantees 
will extend to 1949, even if fighting in the 
Pacific ends sometime this year. 

Lend-Lease is authorized in a sep- 
arate law, recently extended to June 30, 
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1946. Another extension is almost certain 
if the Pacific war goes beyond that date. 

Controls in operation. More impor- 
tant than the war powers themselves to 
U.S. citizens and businesses is the use that 
is to be made of them. Today, the nation 
is operating under hundreds of executive 
orders reinforcing, extending, mingling and 
delegating specific war powers. 





—Harris & Ewing 
OPA‘S CHESTER BOWLES 
Continues watch on curves 


Rent control will be enforced for another 
year wherever housing is short. The policy 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
this field is to lift controls as soon as hous- 
ing shortages disappear. 

Job controls will be eased gradually. 
War Manpower Commission already is re- 
laxing its regulations in areas where excess 
workers are appearing. 

Transportation cortrol is likely to re- 
main in one form or another as long as the 
Pacific war continues. These controls, how- 
ever, are due to be relaxed. 

Shipping control is almost a postwar 
certainty. The United Nations shipping 
pool, which includes the U.S. merchant 
marine, stays in effect until six months 
after the fall of Japan. 

Export control, now scheduled to expire 





June 30, is about to be extended. Foreign 
Economic Administration, which operates 
these controls, follows a policy of easing 
export restrictions whenever possible. 

War plant seizures can continue under 
the War Labor Disputes Act until six 
months after the end of war is formally 
proclaimed. Strikes and disturbances in es- 
sential industries are likely to result in 
seizures while war lasts. President Truman 
has been as quick to act in this field as 
President Roosevelt was. 

Alien property will continue to be held 
by the Government. The Alien Property 
Custodian now. holds 45,000 foreign patents 
and 300 foreign-owned businesses. These 
later will be sold to U.S. citizens or firms. 

Raw material controls that serve to reg- 
ulate business activity are due to be re- 
laxed. In a few months, War Produc- 
tion Board hopes to lift a third of the 
400 regulations that now limit the use 
of materials or the output of products. 
Priority controls, however, will be re- 
tained to supply war plants. 

Wage and salary controls are as- 
sured until June 30, 1946. Right now, 
the War Labor Board and the Treasury 
are trying to place ceilings on worker in- 
comes. During reconversion, emphasis 
is likely to shift to supporting weekly 
earnings. 

Price ceilings will continue until 
June 30, 1946, after the Price-Control 
Act is extended. In the months ahead, 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles will 
be concerned principally with fixing 
ceilings on civilian items that will be 
returning to market. After June 30, 
1946, controls are likely to be dropped, 
unless a price inflation threatens. 

Rationing of food, shoes, tires, gaso- 
line and fuel oil is to remain. OPA 
plans to increase or.decrease the ration 
as supplies vary. Rationing of autos and 
mechanical refrigerators also is likely 
when these products again are sold. 

Restrictions on individual liberty can 
be expected to end more quickly than 
war controls over business and industry. 

Censorship on communications with 
foreign countries by mail, cable or radio 
will remain legally in effect until six 
months after the formal end of war. An 
end of active warfare also is expected to 
bring to a close the voluntary censorship 
observed by press and radio. 

Espionage laws do not die with the 
war. Congress appears certain to leave 
them on the books. This also applies to 
laws against sabotage in industrial plants. 

The midnight curfew and the “brown- 
out” of lights may end within a few weeks 
after fighting in Europe ends. The horse- 
racing ban is expected to be lifted, too. 

In brief, war powers will remain on the 
books, but war controls gradually will 
disappear as active warfare ceases. 
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Needs of allies and enemies. 
Damage by war and weather 
io Continent’s 1945 crops 


One plain fact now is emerging from the 
velter of speculation and dispute over 
feeding Europe’s masses. This fact is that 
the tightly rationed American consumer 
is going to find food even scarcer in the 
future than in the past. He will be asked 
to give up a portion of the food he now is 
receiving in order to prevent starvation in 
sme European areas and serious under- 
nourishment in others. Firm plans to that 
eid have been made. 

The consumer already is asking why. 
Accustomed but hardly reconciled to war- 
time shortages, he wants to know just 
vhat the European food situation is, who 
x to be fed and how richly, whether the 
German people are to receive the same 
fool quantities as others, what the exact 
eect on the U.S. diet will be and how 
bug the situation will continue. Informa- 
tion from official sources, drawn from sur- 
veys on which present plans are based, now 
takes it possible to answer these ques- 
tions authoritatively and in detail. 

Europe’s millions. More than 250,- 
000,000 Europeans are to receive a portion 
of their food from America in the months 
ahead. Almost every nation on the Conti- 
nent is in need. Some, but not much, 
American food will go to Germans. How- 
ever, 7,000,000 former slave laborers in 
Germany, citizens of Allied countries, must 
be fed, together with hundreds of thou- 
sands of German prisoners of war. All this 
adds up to a stupendous grocery order. 

So far as possible, this order will be 
filled from food grown in Europe. To that 
is to be added enough imported food to 
mise the general diet to a_ nutritious, 
though far from luxurious, level—some- 
thing more than 2,000 calories daily, 
which is considered the point below which 
undernourishment begins. (By comparison, 
the average American civilian last year 
teeived 3,367 calories daily.) 

Consequently, the first question raised 
s that of the extent to which Europe can 
upply its own food needs. The answer is 
lot encouraging. 

European food production this year 
obviously will fall far below prewar levels. 
A wet, cold autumn and winter reduced 
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FEED EVJROPE—HOW? 
FURTHER CUTS IN U.S. DIET 


Plan to Provide Scarce Foods Through 25 Per Cent Slash Here 


plantings of winter grain. Spring sowings 
have been diminished or prevented in sev- 
eral highly productive sections by combat 
operations. Throughout Europe, there is a 
shortage of fertilizers, insecticides, seed, 
farm equipment, farm labor and draft 
animals. For lack of plows, many fields 
were prepared for sowing this year by 
spading. Livestock herds have been se- 
riously reduced by German takings. Food 
processing plants have been destroyed. 
These things are general throughout the 
Continent. And in particular countries, 
special situations prevail. 

France. To add to shortages and 
weather troubles, French farmers have 
been un-co-operative. There are no con- 
sumer goods to be bought with the produce 
they sell. Moreover, they distrust the cur- 
rency and hence see little to be gained 
by savings. Incentives to full production 
are lacking. The key to increasing their 
output is considered to be the provision of 
tools, fabrics and other things the French 
farmer wants to buy. 

Over-all French food supplies, present 
and prospective, indicate the possibility of 
an average diet of 2,200 calories a day. 
But farmers are reluctant to give up their 
food. And transportation difficulties— 
bomb-cratered roads, lack of trucks and 
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carts—make an even distribution impos- 
sible. As a result, the masses in the cities 
have little to eat, much less than 1,900 
calories daily. Drought in North Africa 
has severcly reduced the usual food im- 
ports from that area. The French situation 
is considered serious. 

Poland. Usually a food-exporting coun- 
try, Poland must have imports this year. 
The country has been fought over sev- 
eral times. Winter and autumn weather 
were bad. A drastic redistribution of land 
holdings and machinery has reduced plant- 
ings. The farmer sees no advantage in 
sowing his fields if at harvesttime they may 
belong to someone else. 

Danube Basin. Harvests in 1944 were 
good in this usually highly productive area. 
But autumn and winter sowings were far 
below normal. War impeded spring plant- 
ing. As in Poland, there have been dis- 
ruptive changes in land tenure, with the 
same result, in Hungary and Rumania. 

Russia. The scorched earth of the 
Ukraine is being brought under cultiva- 
tion slowly. Plans are to put 20,000,000 
acres back into production this year, 9,000,- 
000 of them planted to grains. The sown 
area in liberated regions then will be 75 
per cent of prewar. There have been se- 
rious livestock losses, which cannot be re- 
placed quickly because of a shortage of 
breeding stock. But the Russian civilian is 
to be a little better off than last year and 
will need little imported food. 

Italy. Crops have been good in Southern 
Italy, but controls have been loose. Most 
of the food stayed on the farm, and city 
dwellers are down to about 1,000 calories 
daily. Autumn sowings were cut by a 
preference among large landholders for 
pasturage, rather than crops. Northern 
Italy, usually productive, has been a re- 
cent combat area. German takings and 
farm hoarding have caused acute urban 
shortages. The relief problem in Italy is 
considered acute. 

Scandinavia. Denmark can feed herself 
and export some meat and butter. But 
Norway is in serious condition. The do- 
mestic grain crop is low, and the 1944 po- 
tato crop failed. The diet is about 1,600 
calories daily at most. Resumption of the 
Scandinavian fisheries will be impeded se- 
riously by offshore German mine fields. 

Belgium. Normally, Belgium raises only 
half her food. This year, the proportion is 
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to be much smaller. As elsewhere, urban 
areas bear the brunt, because of farm 
hoarding and transportation difficulties. 

Holland. The plight of Holland is criti- 
cal. In some sections 1,000 calories daily, 
or less, is available at present. Combat in- 
terfered with the potato harvest. Fertile 
acres were flooded with sea water and 
cannot be cultivated until rains have 
washed out the salt, a process that will re- 
quire at least one or two years. 

Greece. Crops were down last year and 
no improvement is in sight for 1945. The 
surplus over farm-family requirements is 
small and cannot be controlled. 

Germany. The Russian advance dis- 
rupted spring planting in fertile Eastern 
Germany, and spring sowing elsewhere is 
considered inadequate. Southern and 
Western Germany, to be occupied by 
Americans, British and French, normally 
is a food deficit area. The question is aris- 
ing whether Russia will release food from 
Eastern Germany to relieve the situation 
elsewhere in that country. 

The wartime German civilian ate com- 
paratively well, something over 2,000 
calories daily. The Nazis had efficient 
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. . . AND FOR THE ITALIANS 
Crops good, controls loose 


means for spurring crop production and 
getting the food off the farm. These con- 
trols now have disappeared. Already, the 
Ruhr has a food shortage of starvation 
proportions. Unless some help is given, 
millions of Germans may starve next win- 
ter. It is a problem that is worryin: high 
officials of the United Nations. But a bare 
subsistence diet—Army men have men- 
tioned 1,150 calories—is planned for Ger- 
many. 

General shortage. Altogether, offi- 
cials estimate that 12,000,000 tons of food 
must be shipped to Europe in the next 
year to give Allied peoples an adequate 
diet and prevent wide-scale starvation in 
enemy countries. Not all of this, however, 
will come from the United States. Canada 
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. - . AND FOR THE POLES 
12,000,000 tons are needed 


will help, and so will the United Kingdom 
from its accumulated reserves. 

As plans now stand, America will send 
to Europe the same amount of food that 
has been going to Great Britain and Rus- 
sia under Lend-Lease, about 7 per cent 
of American production. Add to that as 
much wheat and flour as there is shipping 
space to carry. 

Kinds of food. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the foods that are scarcest and most 
needed in Europe are the items that also 
are scarcest in this country. They are 
meats, fats and oils, and sugar. In each of 
these energy-giving foods, there is a 
world-wide shortage. The world, and the 
United States in particular, has an abun- 
dance of wheat. But wheat alone cannot 
give the sort of diet that will be needed in 
the era of European reconstruction. So 
officials think it necessary to dip into the 
American store of scarce foods. 

The meat to be shipped out will be 
largely tinned, insofar as cannery capacity 
will permit. Hogs are to be fed to greater 
weights on American farms, because lard 
can help make up the European deficit in 
fats and oils. Much of the wheat is to be 
milled into flour, to save shipping space. 


— 


Now, how will this affect the U.S. diet? 

The American consumer's share of 
rationed foods is to level off at 75 per cent 
of the quantities he received last year, Ip 
meats, the American diet has been at that 
level for a month. In fats and oils, it js 
heading in that direction. The recent jp- 
crease in margarine point values is indica- 
tive. A 25 per cent cut in sugar rations 
has been ordered, but its full effect is stil] 
to be felt. 

How long? This situation is to con- 
tinue for at least a year—until the 1946 
European harvest is under way. The really 
acute period on the Continent is expected 
to be the first few months of next year, 

Impediments. Such is the plan. There 
are, however, impediments. One is trans- 
portation. The already strained American 
railroad system will be hard put to get 
the European shipments from the inte- 
rior to the seaports. Travelers and ship- 
pers can expect further delays. Officials 
estimate that ocean shipping space will be 
adequate. It will be difficult, however, to 
get the food away from European ports, 
because of the broken-down transporta- 
tion system. Few ports on the other side 





. . . AND FOR THE DUTCH 
Combat didn’t harvest calories 


are equipped for handling grain in bulk, 
and bagging and bagging material are not 
available for the large volume of grain 
to be handled. 

Another impediment, it is feared, may 
come from the American people. Whether 
they and Congress will stand for protract- 
ed scarcities to keep Europe fed, is a ques- 
tion that is worrying top officials, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called it simply a matter 
of “decency” to do so. The new Adminis- 
tration backs that stand to the full. A 
controversy probably lies ahead. 

But the plan, meanwhile, is being put 
into effect, and the consumer soon is to 
find that victory over Germany means 
that his troubles, far from easing, actually 
are on the increase. 
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MR. JOHN CROMWELL OF HOLLYWOOD, DISTINGUISHED MOTION PICTURE DIRECTOR 
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those who can afford the finest, is so rare... pensive whiskey blended in America, each bottle of Lord 
so smooth...so mellow...that it has never been produced Calvert is numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65°% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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DESIGNED BY PULLMAN -STANDARD 


The junior traveler comes of age—in a club car all 
his own! To add to the thrill of childhood journeys, 
Pullman-Standard has developed this deluxe play- 
room—a preview of train trips as relaxing for 
mothers as they will be exciting for their wide- 
eyed, restless offspring. 


This nursery-lounge, occupying about one- 
fourth of the space in the car*, will be stocked 
with fascinating entertainment for passengers too 
small to amuse themselves. It will cater to the 
railroads’ most ardent fans—the youngsters—and 
provide still another thoughtful service to en- 
hance the pleasures and comfort of mothers and 
children en route. 

* * * 


The Junior Club Car reflects the forward planning 
of Pullman-Standard in creating its great series of 
innovations in modern car design. Trains of to- 
morrow may include such cars as the ““Day-Nite” 
Coach... “Duplex Roomette” Sleeper... “‘Club- 
Cinema” Car .. . “3-Tier” Sleeper . . . ““ Three-Dex” 
... and the “New Diner” ... all fully engineered 
and ready to be built. 


*The remaining three-fourths may be any type of railroad car accommodation, 


While our victory march of war production 
continues, we present these new car designs as 
evidence of our preparedness for civilian car build- 
ing when war conditions permit. For Pullman- 
Standard is deeply conscious of its four-way obli- 
gation—to the war effort; to the railroads; to our 
employees and to provide employment for return- 
ing service men. We have no reconversion problem. 
We are ready, when men and materials are avail- 
able, to start full production of equipment for the 
nation’s railroads—an important factor in the 
maintenance of our national economy. 





Let’s get it over with. In the Seventh War Bond 
Drive buy more than before and hold them. 





PULLMAN -STAN DARD 
CHICAGO: ILLINOIS 


Worlds largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 


Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
© 1945—P. S. GC. M. Go. 
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,REBUILDING PRESIDENT’S STAFF 


Chief Assistant McKim’s Assignment to Realign Administrative Aides 


Gradual change in key men. 
Mr. Truman‘s appointment 
of old ‘Battery D’ friends 


New faces are being brought into the 
scene at the White House Executive Of- 
fices. President Truman is picking his own 
team for the days ahead. The choice of 
Edward D. McKim of Omaha for his chief 
administrative assistant is only one of a 
series of changes in the making. Before 
Mr. Truman has finished, new men will be 
in most of the key spots in his own office 
establishment. . 

The President is making his choices with 
care. He does not intend to oust imme- 
diately the men Mr. Roosevelt had chosen. 
But, gradually, the change is setting in. 

Newcomers. Loyalty and_ personal 
friendships are dictating Mr. Truman’s 
first selections. His first major appoint- 
ment was that of John W. Snyder, a St. 
Louis banker, an old and close friend, a 
fellow artillery captain in the first World 
War, to be Federal Loan Administrator. 

And, moving to the choice of his per- 
sonal staff, the President picked Charles G. 
Ross, a distinguished newspaperman, a 
high school classmate, friend of 40 years’ 
standing, for press secretary. Mr. McKim 
was with the President in Battery D of the 
129th Field Artillery in the first World 
War. So was Col. Harry Vaughan, the 
President’s military aide. And M.-J. Con- 
nelly, the President’s personal secretary, 
has been a close friend since the days of 
the Truman Investigating Committee. 

These are the men who will do the 
sledge work for the President. They han- 
dle his mail, make his appointments, help 
him to work out his daily schedule so that 
he can see those with whom he has to talk, 
and keep the world informed of what he is 
doing. But those who know Mr. Truman 
best say he will make his own decisions. 

Exodus of old. Stephen T. Early, the 
oly one left of the triumvirate of close 
frends whom Mr. Roosevelt picked at the 
outset, is working with Mr. Truman now. 
But Mr. Early plans to leave in June, with 
the understanding that he will be available 
when and if Mr. Truman wants him. 

Similarly, Jonathan Daniels, who al- 
tady had moved into Mr. Early’s old 
post as press secretary before Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death, is getting ready to leave as 
soon as Mr. Ross can take over after the 
San Francisco Conference. Isador Lubin, 
personal statistician to Mr. Roosevelt dur- 
ing the war, is leaving soon on his new 
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job as member of the U.S. reparations 
mission. Harry Hopkins, intimate adviser 
and friend of Mr. Roosevelt, ill now, has 
only odds and ends to wind up before 
leaving. And Judge Samuel Rosenman, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s special counsel, will leave 
when Mr. Truman can spare him. 

Two groups of aides. Others will go 
also. Only four of the original group of six 
administrative assistants are left now. 
Wayne Coy already had left the Govern- 
ment before Mr. Roosevelt’s death. Mr. 
Daniels left his post vacant when he be- 
came press secretary. With his new title of 
“chief” among these, Mr. McKim took one 
of these vacant jobs. 





find their way to the President for final 
settlement. 

New alignment. Mr. Truman is as- 
signing to Mr. McKim the job of keeping 
track of what the administrative assist- 
ants are doing. After a clear picture has 
been obtained of their past work and the 
status of their assignments, a new defini- 
tion of the duties of the administrative as- 
sistants is in prospect. 

In some ways, the work of these as- 
sistants sometimes overlapped and _ col- 
lided with the work of the regular depart- 
ments. Mr. Truman, as he builds his new 
Cabinet, may wish to direct this group into 
an entirely new field. One developing idea 
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THE BUSINESS END OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
... gradually, a change is setting in 


The four who are left are: Lauchlin 
Currie, who handled foreign economic and 
Chinese matters; William McReynolds, 
who dealt in civil service problems, and 
James Barnes and David K. Niles, spe- 
cialists in political and patronage assign- 


ments. 


Under Mr. Roosevelt, the work of this 
group often was so confidential that the 
members of his own personal staff had 
little knowledge of what the special as- 
sistants were doing. 

The assistants comprised a special corps 
upon whom he could call for information 
on any given problem. They did trouble- 
shooting for him, and kept themselves in- 
formed of developing situations that might 


is that more attention will be given in the 
future to the maintenance of good relations 
with the State governments. This chore 
would fall to administrative assistants. 

But Mr. Truman is likely to depend 
upon the regularly established departments 
for more information than upon members 
of a personal staff. For foreign economics, 
he is likely to look to the State. Depart- 
ment; for politics, to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and its chairman, his 
Postmaster General, Robert E. Hannegan. 
Mr. Truman likes to deal through: estab- 
lished channels. This means that new 
kinds of work are in prospect for his ad- 
ministrative assistants; and probably new 
administrative assistants. 
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RUSSIA AS A PARTNER: 
BASIS OF CO-OPERATION 


Stalin’s Reliance on League Veto Power to Control Own Sphere 


Expectation that Soviet 
will let U. S.-British views 
dominate rest of the world 


The basic facts of the postwar world, 
as revealed in the maneuvers of the great 
powers at the San Francisco Conference, 
are simply these: 

Russia is emerging from the war as the 
dominant power on the continent of Eu- 
rope. She also may be the greatest power 
in Asia. Russia is fully aware of her power 
and intends to use it in the border areas 
that lie within the Russian shadow. 

The United States is coming out of the 
war as the world’s greatest power. She is 
the one nation that commands the respect 
of the Russian leaders. They respect the 
U.S. for her ability to wage war and for 
her economic strength. They are less in- 
terested in her idealism, or words of wis- 
dom, or promises of a better world in which 
all nations, large and small, strong and 
weak, shall get along on a basis of equality. 

Background for peace. That is the 
analysis being made by men in high posi- 
tions. It is now accepted by the British. 


They are encouraging the United States to 


follow policy that conforms to this view. 
Such an interpretation appeals to Presi- 





dent Truman. It is the one that astute ob- 
servers brought him from Russia before 
the San Francisco Conference opened. It 
underlay his own firm handling of the 
Polish problem. And it lay back of the ac- 
tion at San Francisco by which the dele- 
gates to the United Nations Conference 
voted 31 to 4 to seat Argentina over the 
objection of Russia, and decided to deny 
an invitation to the provisional Polish Gov- 
ernment created by Russia. 

Against that background, the following 
conclusions are being drawn by those en- 
gaged in negotiating for the creation of a 
world security organization: 

A new league of nations will be 
formed, with Russia as a co-operating 
member. The Russians are not too enthu- 
siastic about the organization that is being 
set up at San Francisco, but are willing to 
go along because of the interest of the 
United States in such an agency. Russia 
prizes the friendship of this country and 
will cultivate that friendship so long as it 
does not conflict with what the Russian 
leaders regard as necessary for Russia’s 
own security interests. 

A U. S.-British coalition in the world of 
the future is a developing fact of profound 
importance. The two nations are working 
in closest harmony in building a new world 


organization. But this, in effect, puts For- 
eign Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
on one side of the table and Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden and Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius on the other. 

This harmony between the United States 
and Britain shows on the points of di- 
vision that have the backing of most of 
the small nations of the world outside of 
Russia’s immediate sphere, although New 
Zealand, a Commonwealth nation, broke 
away from Britain and voted with Russia 
on one point. But India and Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts’s South Africa abstained from 
voting. In this division of the great 
powers, many of the small nations were 
reluctant to get caught in the middle. 
Eleven abstained from voting at one 
point. But all of the Latin-American na- 
tions stood by the United States. 

In the light of the circumstances, it may 
be that the new league will revolve largely 
around the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, with Russia taking a less active part, 
although assured through her possession 
of a veto power that no action will be 
taken that is sharply contrary to the in- 
terests of Russia or her friends. 

A Russian sphere will be the other 
side of that picture. This already is clearly 
outlined. Poland falls into this sphere. So 
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THE BIG THREE OF THE CONFERENCE: MOLOTOV, STETTINIUS, EDEN 
Realism, not idealism, was what the Soviets looked for at San Francisco 
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do Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
earia, Finland, much of Austria, and Jan 
Masaryk’s Czechoslovakia. This is like- 
ly to be true irrespective of the com- 
promise that may be worked out on Po- 
land. Whatever compromise comes there 
is likely to give Russia the substance of 
what she wants, but with enough change 
to meet the minimum demands of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

In effect, Russia will dominate Europe 
up to the Elbe River in Germany and 
along a line to Trieste in what now is 
Italy. Greece, by special arrangement with 
Great Britain, lies outside that line. How- 
ever, Greece voted with Russia in the 
Argentine contest. 

Inside the Russian sphere in Europe 
dwell almost 150,000,000 persons. They 





La 
SMUTS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Split in Commonwealth vote 


have been bound to Germany in the past 
by economic ties, and, in the last few years, 
by political ties as well. With the collapse 
of the Hitler Reich, they will turn to Rus- 
sia. This does not necessarily mean a 
swing to Communism in those countries, 
but in the postwar debacle some of them 
almost inevitably will be swept in that di- 
rection. 

In the Middle and Far East, it has yet 
to be determined how far Russian domi- 
nance will extend. Turkey, Iran and Iraq 
are the meeting ground for Russian and 
British claims. The United States, too, has 
a developing interest in the oil of the Mid- 
dle East. This is a breeding ground for 
trouble. And, in Eastern Asia, Russia also 
has certain claims that she may wish to 
lay against a collapsing Japanese Empire. 
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MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, PADILLA OF MEXICO 
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. -. in the background were Yalta‘s bargains, Chapultepec’s agreements 


Hard-boiled bargaining between the 
Russians and the United States-British 
coalition now is in prospect. In the areas 
outside of Russia’s shadow, there is a tend- 
ency to emphasize co-operation and mu- 
tual adjustment by each country to the 
claims and needs of the others. Here, the 
small nations will be heard. 

But the Russians think in terms of 
power. They admire America’s industrial 
might. They were impressed again by the 
might the U.S. armies showed in cracking 
the German armies and smashing through 
to the Elbe. Until they saw the power of 
American arms, they thought there might 
have been some trick about the reports. 

This is why the Russians are ready to 
deal with the United States. But a small 
nation, or a weak nation, one that is un- 
able to back her words with force, has 
little to expect from the Russians. Marshal 
Stalin never was able to understand why 
the U.S. did not force Argentina to fall 
in line with the rest of the American na- 
tions, and told President Roosevelt so. 

On the Argentine matter, however, Eze- 
quiel -Padilla, the Mexican Foreign Minis- 
ter, could have told Mr. Molotov that the 
United States delegates were carrying 
through with an agreement made in his 
own Mexico at the Chapultepec Confer- 
ence. In a somewhat similar manner, the 
United States delegation was striving to 
carry out to the letter all of the agreements 
that Mr. Roosevelt had made with Mar- 
shal Stalin at Yalta. They pressed through 
with the extra delegates for Russia. Mr. 
Molotov apparently understood the situa- 
tion. He went into the next stages of bar- 
gaining in good spirit. 

Issues for future bargaining already are 
beginning to shape up. They cover a wide 


range. A few of the issues at hand are: 

Reparations, involving trade with Rus- 
sia for food in return for the things that 
Russia will want out of the western side 
of Germany, which will be in the hands 
of the U.S. and Great Britain, is one. 

Boundaries in Europe will have to be 
worked out through piecemeal settlements. 

Loans are wanted by Russia from the 
United States to finance heavy purchases 
of industrial equipment. These are likely 
to be tied to specific commitments on sit- 
uations in which the United States is in- 
terested. They want $6,000,000,000 from 
this country as a starter. Lend-Lease for 
the war with Japan also is involved. 

The war with Japan no longer is the 
trading point that Russia thought it would 
be. The air bases that this country once 
would have liked to have in Kamchatka, 
to the north of Japan, no longer are vital, 
now that American forces have captured 
bases to the south. In this situation rested 
Russian aspirations to new power in Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia and Korea. 

The postwar world that emerges from 
this conflict of views is not one in which 
there will be a sudden peace and a general 
laying down of arms. A long series of con- 
ferences lies ahead after San Francisco to 
settle the terms of the peace. A new form 
of dealing with Russia is taking shape, in 
which the U.S. will be friendly but firm. 

There is no promise for an’ immediate 
American disarmament on anything like 
the full-scale basis that existed before this 
war. A big Navy and strong Air Force 
seem likely to be demanded. Only by long 
and patient conferences can the under- 
standing be arrived at that will give the 
kind of peace the United Nations Con- 
ference was called to assure. 
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The U.S. war machine is starting to slow down. Cut- 
backsin munitions orders are beginning and will speed up 
steadily as the country shifts to a one-war basis. The 
timing of that shift is revealed in the Pictogram. 

War spending for munitions and plants now is run- 
ning at a rate of $60,000,000,000 a year. By July 1, out- 
lays will drop to a rate of $58,000,000,000 a year and be 
pointing downward. At the end of the year, the rate will 
be down to $45,000,000,000—25 per cent below current 
levels—and six months later to $31,000,000,000, almost 
50 per cent under present production. 

This schedule assumes that Japan will remain at war 
through July 1, 1946. It is based on present military 
estimates of supplies needed to defeat Japan. It is quite 
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likely that the cutback in war spending actually will be 
greater than schedules now indicate. 

A relaxed war effort will spell the end of the indus- 
trial boom. From this moment on, plants will begin to 
close, overtime will be dropped, and the labor shortage 
will begin to ease. In another 12 months, unemployment 
may reappear because of the inability of industry to 
switch to peacetime products fast enough. U.S. factories, 
in the aggregate, will curtail output by almost a fifth. 

Cutbacks, however, are not to be straight across the 
board. Adjusting the munitions program for the Japanese 
war will have these effects: 

Aircraft will be least affected. Plane output will dip 
in the weeks ahead, but will pick up by the end of the 
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year as the shift is made to heavier craft. Cutbacks for 
the industry as a whole will begin Jan. 1, 1946, but on 
July 1, 1946, three fourths as many planes will be com- 
ing from the factories as now. 

Shipbuilding, second largest part of the war program, 
will be hit hard. Output will decline steadily from now 
on. By year end, it will be cut back 25 per cent, and by 
July 1, 1946, the program will be cut in half. That means 
large-scale shifts for shipyard workers on all coasts. 

Tanks will be cut back sharply in a few weeks. De- 
mand will continue high for military trucks for another 
three months, after which this program, too, will slacken. 
By July 1, 1946, the cutback for motor vehicles will be 
more than 50 per cent. 
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Radio, telephone and telegraph equipment will be in 
heavy demand through September as Pacific pipe lines 
are being filled. Then a sharp decline in war orders is 
scheduled and half the industry’s capacity will be freed 
for civilian products by Jan. 1, 1946. From January 
through June, 1946, cutbacks will be slight if. the Jap- 
anese war continues. 

These schedules mean that less factory space, less steel 
and other materials, and fewer workers will be needed 
for the war program. Civilian production, however, is 
expected to increase at only half the rate at which mili- 
tary output will fall. The outlook for civilian supplies is 
presented in more detail on page 45. The Japanese war 
must end before a period of civilian plenty can be realized. 
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ASK COLE 


WHY VETERANS CRITICIZE GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


With victory in Europe and the ap- 
proaching demobilization of the Army, at- 
tention is being centered on the GI Bill of 
Rights and its provisions for veterans. A 
storm of protest already is being directed 
against this Jaw. As more men leave the 
service, pressures will be increased for 
amendments and liberalization of its terms. 
Congress now is taking notice of objections 
to the GI law and is studying criticisms 
of its operations. 

Various remedies are being suggested for 
making the Bill of Rights more satisfac- 
tory to veterans. These range from drastic 
changes in the law to direct loans by the 
Government or an outright cash bonus. 
Proposed changes are aimed at cutting red 
tape and speeding up financial assistance 
to returning veterans. 

All of this raises many questions for 
veterans, for their families and for bank- 
ers and other businessmen. It raises ques- 
tions about the present law, what veterans 
do and do not get under the law, and how 
proposed changes would work. 


The largest number of complaints are 
over the handling of loans under the 
law. First, take business loans: 


Many veterans are unable to qualify for 
business loans because of tight restrictions 
written into the law and into regulations 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Under 
the present system, each application for 
a loan must stand on its own. That is, each 
veteran must convince a bank or some 
other lending institution that he has a 
good chance to repay his loan. In addition, 
he must convince the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. or the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., and finally the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that he is a good loan risk. If the 
loan is approved, the Federal Government 
will guarantee half of it up to $2,000, 
with the lender being responsible for the 
remainder. 


One suggestion to make it easier for vet- 
erans to get loans is for the Government 
to make direct loans in certain casés where 
banks and other lenders are unwilling to 
assume the risk. That means that the Gov- 
ernment would stand behind the entire 
loan, just as it has done in some cases of 
financing war plants when the companies 
were unable to raise funds. There has been 
considerable opposition, however, to this 
proposal. 


Another suggestion involves a pooling of 
risks involved in a group of veteran loans. 
In case of default, the burden of loss would 
not fall upon one lender, but would be 
spread and absorbed by a group. Under 
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this proposal, the average loss would be 
expected to be small. The theory is that 
lenders would be more willing to take the 
smaller risk involved. 


Next, as to farm loans for veterans: 


Here, the complaints are similar to those 
over business loans. The veteran must con- 
vince his bank or other lending agency, 
also the Farm Security Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration, that he 
knows enough about farming to make a 
success of it, and to pay back the loan. 
Some veterans complain that they are 
obliged to pay the cost of having prop- 
erty appraised even though their applica- 
tions are rejected. This also might be the 
case when home loans or business loans 
are involved. 


Much dissatisfaction has been expressed 
over the requirement in the law that the 
price a veteran pays for property -bought 
with the aid of a GI loan must not ex- 
ceed the property’s “reasonable normal 
value.” With the present inflated prices 
of much farm and home property, this 
often makes it impossible for veterans to 
buy property that ordinarily they might 
purchase, Suppose, for example, the pres- 
ent market value of a farm or home is 
$6,500. The appraiser finds that the “rea- 
sonable normal value” is $5,500. The vet- 
eran could not buy this property with a 
GI loan, even though a bank may be will- 
ing to take $4,500 of the risk. The Gov- 
ernment’s $2,000 guarantee would be ruled 
out because the price was above a “rea- 
sonable normal value.” 


In buying a farm, many veterans find that 
they can get better terms under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. If they 
qualify, they can get a direct loan from 
the Government to cover the cost of the 
farm. Repayment can be made over a 
period of 40 years, instead of 20 years un- 
der the GI law, and interest is at a rate 
of 3 per cent, instead of 4 per cent. 


Now, as to loans for buying homes: 


Requirements for GI home loans are less 
stringent than those for farm and business 
loans. As a result, most of the 6,442 appli- 
cations received involve the buying of 
homes. But here, too, the veteran must 
show that he has, or expects to have, 
means of repaying the loan. And the “rea- 
sonable normal value” standard also ap- 
plies. 

Some veterans say that delays in process- 


ing loans have made it impossible for them 
to buy homes. They complain that, by 


the time they were able to get loans, others 
had bought the property that they wanted. 
This is one of the reasons why they want 
the present law changed to speed up the 
machinery for passing on loans. They also 
feel that, where they borrowed to pur- 
chase property before passage of the GI 
law, they should be allowed to refinance 
the loans under terms of the GI law if 
these terms are more advantageous. This 
usually is not possible now. 


The education and training program 
under the GI law: 


Complaints against this phase of the law 
are less widespread. But there is some dis- 
satisfaction. For one thing, some veterans 
think that the age at which a veteran’s 
education is “presumed” to have been in- 
terrupted by his entering military service 
should be higher than the present limit of 
25. If a veteran was over 25 when he 
entered service, he must show that his 
education was interrupted to get more 
than a refresher or retraining course at the 
Government’s expense. 


There also is some objection to the regu- 
lation that a veteran who takes a part- 
time course or a short intensive course of 
study gets only a portion of the mainte- 
nance and tuition payments that he other- 
wise might get. In addition, there is a move 
to raise the maintenance pay of veteran- 
students above the present $50 a month 
for single men and women and $75 for 
those with dependents. 


Finally, as to other promises to veterans: 


Veterans are protesting that they are not 
receiving the preference in buying sur- 
plus war property that Congress intended 
that they should have. For months, the 
Surplus Property Board has been studying 
ways of giving them preference in buying 
this material, but regulations on the sub- 
ject are not yet ready. Here is the kind 
of situation that brings complaints: A 
veteran wants to buy a truck for his 
business. The Government has surplus 
trucks to sell. The Government sells to a 
regular dealer, and the veteran buys from 
this dealer, paying the original price plus 
the dealer’s selling commission. 


Similar dissatisfaction is expressed over the 
difficulties of veterans who want to get 
rationed items or controlled materials and 
equipment to start new businesses. On the 
other hand, many veterans are satisfied 
with the special rating that they get in 
seeking civil service jobs with the Govern- 
ment. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
rom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 





“WAR TRANSPORT IN THE MAKING” at Mechanics Universal Joint Division. James Sessions paints 
one of many operations in mass production of essential parts for trucks, half-tracks, tank destroyers, 
tanks and aircraft. This big Borg-Warner plant is one cf the largest makers of universal joints. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. - 


Right now industry’s one big job is 
to provide the weapons to win. When 
victory has been won, this demon- 
strated ability for large production 
again will bring you the fine new 
cars, refrigerators and countless 
other conveniences which made our 
‘American Way” the envy of the 
world. 

You can expect Borg-Warner to 
contribute important advancements 
in many fields. For Borg-Warner 
companies make not only complete 
products, but also vital operating 


parts for the products of other in- 
dustries. To cite one example, Borg- 
Warner parts are giving service to- 
day in nine out of ten makes of 
automobiles. 

‘Design it better, make it better,” 
is the guiding principle which directs 
every phase of engineering and large- 
scale manufacturing for this group 
of companies. 

In war and peace this Borg-Warner 
creed has proven its worth. Tomor- 
row, as today, it will result in better 
products at lower costs. 
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These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG 
MANUFACTURING * MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE + NORGE 
} Prooucrion | MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 








Choose Mhe name you can lrusl i hubber 


@ War has destroyed most peacetime yard- 
sticks of tire value... and here’s why: 


All tires are now made from GRS (Govern- 
ment Rubber Styrene)—the soft plastic 
adopted for tire manufacture after Pearl 
Harbor. Therefore all manufacturers 
started at the same time, from scratch, to 
create the new techniques necessary to 
process GRS into serviceable tires. 


Naturally, then, it is the skill of the maker 
—and skill alone—that determines the 
quality of today’s tires. 


Skill has always been the outstanding 
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Experts in Kubber 


THE BATTLE OF RUBBER IS 
FAR FROM WON! 


This war is consuming tires at a rate so fast no 
one could possibly have foreseen it. One 
fighting unit alone requires 5000 in 24 hours. 
Help win the Battle of Rubber by making your 
tires last. And help win the Fight for Freedom— 


ingredient of Seiberling Tires. That skill 
has grown inevitably out of Seiberling’s 
honest determination to build and market 
fine tires—not to a price, but to perform. 


That is why so many tire research achieve- 
ments come out of Seiberling laboratories. 


That is why Seiberling men—chemists, 
engineers, tire builders and dealers—are 
known as Experts in Rubber. 


And that is why you can have complete 
confidence in today’s Seiberling Synthetic 
Tire. It bears “The Name You Can Trust 
in Rubber.” 

















BuY BIGGER BONDS 


IN THE 
7th WAR LOAN! 


R TAILED ONLY BY FREE, 
_ INDEPENDENT BUSINESS MEN 
DISPLAYING THIS SIGN OF QUALITY 
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CARRYING OUT FDR’S AIMS 


Executive’s Backing of Security Delegates, Price Administration 


Visit to Capitol as prelude 
to farmer-deferment veto. 
A report from Harry Hopkins 


President Truman is using the open 
and direct approach to his problems. He 
put his cards plainly on the table in the 
argument with Russia over Poland, and 
progress is being made toward an agree- 
ment. He paved the way for a veto by 
a personal visit to Congress, and, when 
the showdown came, the President won 
over the congressional farm bloc, one of 
the strongest in the Capital. 

In the same direct fashion, Mr. Tru- 
man is moving ahead with the program 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt had laid 
down, The President is giving his solid 
backing to Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius and the other members of the 
\merican delegation to San Francisco. He 
is throwing his personal support behind 
the Office of Price Administration. And 
he has renamed David E. Lilienthal as 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
itv for a nine-year term despite the opposi- 
tion of the two Tennessee Senators. 

But the President, though keeping in 
mind the over-all objectives of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, is finding his own way of 
doing the job. He talks his problems over 
with members of Congress and gets the 
views of many men before he makes up 
his mind. He thinks less of statistics and 
long-term trends, With the war in Europe 
ending, work is piling up so fast the job 
can be done only on a day-to-day basis. 

Peace rumors, a collapsing Reich, the 
innumerable details of winding up the war 
in Europe and plans for shifting armies to 
the Pacific theater have kept the President 
in close touch with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin, as well as 
with his own military and naval command. 
But gradually the President is getting 
around to the task of working his own 
men into key governmental spots. As his 
chief administrative assistant he named 
Edward D. McKim of Omaha. (See 
page 19.) 

His first Cabinet change came last 
week with the choice of Robert E. Hanne- 
gan as Postmaster General. Like James A. 
Farley and Frank Walker, who went be- 
fore him in that post, Mr. Hannegan 
will continue as Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. Other 
changes are in prospect as the President 
moves ahead. But he is treading carefully. 
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First he wants to get the full measure of 
the plans that Mr. Roosevelt had in mind. 

Harry Hopkins, for so many years a 
close confidant of Mr. Roosevelt’s, helped 
to give Mr. Truman a picture of those 
plans last week. After a Cabinet meeting, 
Mr. Hopkins came in for his first visit to 
the White House since the day of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s funeral services. 

Although still carried on the White 
House pay roll as a special assistant to 
the President, and the White House has 
said that his status is unchanged, Mr. 
Hopkins’s name was placed on the Presi- 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL 


gardless of age. Mr. Truman said the leg- 
islation was discriminatory and_ violated 
the principle that no person should be 
safeguarded from war because of his eco- 
nomic or occupational status. In the voting, 
Mr. Truman had a 57-margin victory. 

The battle for continuance of the Office 
of Price Administration lies ahead. But the 
signs are that Mr. Truman will win. 
Chester Bowles, the Price Administrator, 
went to the White House and offered to 
resign if Mr. Truman was dissatisfied with 
the work of the agency. Mr. Truman told 
him he would give him full support. Soon 
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- « » Mr. Hannegan will retain his politics 


dent’s calling list which usually contains 
only the names of outsiders. Mr. Hopkins 
has been ill ever since the Yalta meeting. 

Congressional victory. Mr. Truman, 
one day last week, paid a surprise visit 
to the House of Representatives, lunched 
with his congressional leaders and with 
the Republican leader. Then he went to 
the Speaker’s office, just off the House 
floor, and shook hands with the members 
in an impromptu reception. Even Repub- 
licans were beaming. One said Mr. Tru- 
man had been his candidate all the time. 

The next day, Mr. Truman sent up his 
veto of a bill that would have given al- 
most ironclad draft deferment to essen- 


tial and irreplaceable farm workers, re-- 


after their talk, the President issued a 
statement praising the OPA. 

Press conference. As in preceding 
weeks, Mr. Truman’s visitors came in 
droves. They ranged from Missouri friends 
td the big names in officialdom. But the 
biggest single group was the Washington 
news corps for his second press conference. 

Mr. Truman announced the appoint- 
ments of Mr. Hannegan and Mr. Lilien- 
thal. He said Robert H. Jackson, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, would 
be chief counsel for this country in prose- 
cuting war criminals. He said he was op- 
posed to revision of the “little steel” for- 
mula; that he was studying tax revision. 


And he said he was sure Hitler is dead. 
27 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forece, 
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EUROPE—BUT NOT PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Victory by our arms has come at last in Europe. 

But when shall we have peace? When will there be 
tranquility again? When will the fear of more war be 
dispelled and the energies of victor and vanquished 
turned to the task of restoring the normal facilities 
and occupations of living? 

We hear confusing cries. Some groups are calling 
for a “harsh peace,” and those who differ are supposed 
to want a “soft peace.’ Each sees the seeds of another 
devastating war being planted if the viewpoint of the 
other school of thought is accepted. 

What the world really wants is an enduring peace. 
The sad lesson will have to be learned that military 
victories do not of themselves make peace. For a state 
of peace is something that must be two-sided. Defeat 
of armies is one thing. Defeat of a nation’s will to fight 
for revenge is an entirely different matter. 

We hear already the poignant slogans born of the 
bitterness of war: “The Nazis must be murdered— 
every one of them! The Germans must be reeducated 
in the schools and colleges, in their books, films and 
radio! We must teach them a lesson and take away 
all their tools and machinery and keep them helpless 
for generations to come! If they starve for lack of food, 
it is no more than they deserve! For didn’t they tolerate 
Hitler and acquiesce in his cruelties?” 

Enforced pacification: Let us examine this line of 
thought and see if it means peace or if it means peren- 
nial disturbance, turmoil, and an era of bitterness and 
hatred which can bring more tragedies, more under- 
grounds, more sniping against American occupying 
armies and more terror to Central Europe. 

The world has had other military victories but no 
set of conquerors has ever before faced the mammoth 
job of forcing 80,000,000 persons to accept long years 
of privation and punishment. There will be a tempta- 
tion to use stern measures of coercion such as the Ger- 
mans tried in an attempt to pacify defeated France. If 
American public opinion wants to see that course 
adopted, then there is not much use calling the period 
that lies ahead “peace.” It might better be called 
frankly the period of enforced pacification. 

If ever there was a time for so-called Christian na- 
tions to keep their heads, it is now. For we shall not 
gain peace by becoming imitators of the Nazis or by 
dragging ourselves down to the level of the Nazis. 

Some military minds of Britain and America have 


felt it necessary to impress on our civilian minds the 
terrible nature of the crimes committed by the Nazis, 
The first newspaper reports and pictures evidently 
were not enough. Hurried calls were made for Ameri- 
can editors and members of Congress and of Parlia- 
ment to visit German prison camps. The reason openly 
given for this summons was a fear that civilians would 
not be sufficiently impressed by the initial flow of news 
dispatches about the atrocities. 

Isn’t this the first step toward the impairment of 
objective thinking? Isn’t this the road to public pol- 
icy by passion, by hatred, by revenge and by bitter- 
ness? Let’s hope not. Alas, however, if you question 
these attempts at artificial influence on public opinion, 
you are for a “soft peace.” If you don’t want to see 
American minds, especially at this critical time, 
poisoned and warped by the passion for reprisal, then 
you must somehow be forgetting or forgiving the 
cruelties of the Nazis and must somehow be trying 
actually to create sympathy for the Germans! 

But the instincts to humane behavior will not be 
crushed by slogans or epithets. The teachings of Jesus 
cannot be burned at the stake by these new fires of 
revenge nor crucified on the cross of ridicule as so 
much maudlin sentiment, irrelevant or inapplicable. 

Responsibility with victory: We have been taught, 
and we shall speak out, the truth that must guide men 
even more in their hour of triumph than in their mo- 
ments of adversity. 

For the truth beckons us to live up to the responsi- 
bility that goes with victory. Those individuals guilty 
of violating the rules of warfare must be ferreted out 
and must pay the supreme penalty. But the old men 
and women, the children, the babes in arms must.not 
be starved or deprived of a means of livelihood. 

What the world has been witnessing is a cycle of 
bestiality. There arose in Germany decades ago a 
school of thought which placed the State above all 
human liberty and taught that a master race was 
emerging and that all other races must be subservient 
to it. This philosophy came first not out of the slums 
or the streets but from the rationalized maievolence of 
teachers in colleges and universities. 

In due time the military mind in Germany seized 
upon it and used the same philosophy to further its 
martial purposes and to glorify its passion for wat. 
The war of 1914 to 1918 ended in defeat for the armies 
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fates Meous 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 





VOLTAIRE 
Regt 1, S. Pat 
pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
jonal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
ine to begin thinking in terms of rehabilitation and reconstruction—America ' 
ist help to bring about a peace that heals the wounds of war— 


ye must not yield to the passions of hatred and bestiality. 


of Germany, but the economic chaos that followed 
gave the militarists their next chance to exploit the 
populace, and Hitler his unequalled opportunity for 
political control. The German people were desperate. 
They were unemployed and frustrated. They felt that 
they were being abandoned to economic disintegration 
by the rest of the world. Such loans and economic aid 
as had come from abroad failed to build a sound econ- 
omy. World-wide depression, beginning in 1929, and 
a disorganized government, made worse by conflicting 
ideologies, added to the economic debacle so that ulti- 
mately dictatorship was passively accepted by the Ger- 
man people as the least of the evils confronting them 
in 1933—the same year when the people of the United 
States, suffering the most severe economic convulsion 
in all their history, experienced what has been termed 
a “peaceful revolution.” 

Then came bestiality’s opportunity. With dictator- 
ship, as inevitably happens, came a controlled and in- 
timidated press so as to silence criticism. Bestiality got 
free rein because the facts were concealed and public 
opinion was not informed of what was going on and 
could not effectively express its dismay. Gradually a 
brutal Gestapo imposed discipline in every corner of 
the land, and less and less were the chances of or- 
ganized revolt. Bestiality became the Nazi creed as the 
concentration camp tortured and squelched by the 
thousands liberty-loving Germans who dared to raise 
their voices above a whisper in protest. 

The curve of bestiality: The human being, whether 
he be German or Japanese, whether he be the savage 
of African wilds or the Asiatic jungles, is no different 
in one area of the globe than in another. Given wrong 
leadership and mistaken teachings, we can transform 
even Anglo-Saxons into cruel taskmasters, imposing 
our will on the weak without a twinge of conscience. 

For as the curve of bestiality rises, the influence of 
conscience and religion diminishes. Modern penology 
tells us that some criminals are born but some are 
made by environment. It also tells us that some can be 
tehabilitated and some cannot. Forward-looking men 
have rejected the idea that all criminals must be kept 
incarcerated. We have learned that there is some good 
in almost every human being. 

But what of our own tendencies to bestiality? We 
find ourselves for the moment masters and conquerors. 
Shall we dehase our own thinking by causing rivers of 


a 


blood to flow inside Europe as we allow the murder- 
ous passions of civil war to wreak their vengeance? 
Or shall we strive to win men back to a decent life of 
order and law? 

How many of our fellow citizens, for example, as 
they gazed last week upon pictures of the corpses of 
Mussolini and his mistress actually felt a glow of 
satisfaction, and how many were revolted by this mani- 
festation of lynch law? How many thought of mob vio- 
lence as justified under the circumstances, and how 
many thought it would have been better to conduct a 
formal trial, pronounce judgment, and then execute 
the sentence of death? 

Are the symptoms of bestiality already astir within 
us? Will we pay lip service on Sundays to the teach- 
ings of Jesus and keep aflame during the rest of the 
week the hatreds and bitterness of the war period with 
all that this means to the future of mankind? 

Reconstruct and rehabilitate: America has a great 
destiny. Her role in peace must be even greater than 
her role in war. America must lead the world in heal- 
ing the wounds of war, in seeing to it that the guilty 
are punished but that the innocent are given a chance 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

In our hour of victory, we can rejoice that organized 
resistance has ended in Europe, and we may hope that 
in another year the same will be true of our war 
against Japan. But we cannot rejoice long if we are 
to intensify the bitterness of war and if we allow the 
instinct to bestiality, which has degraded the German 
people, to grow dominant within our bosoms—all in 
the name of a righteous indignation that demands the 
punishment of the guilty. 

We have a responsibility not only to restrain ex- 
cesses among our own people but among our allies, 
where the cruelties of war are even more indelibly 
impressed on the bereaved families of the victims. We 
must strive to keep their minds as well as ours from 
being swayed by emotion. We must keep our reason- 
ing powers focused on the real objective—peace. 

We must administer justice. 

We must repair, reconstruct, rehabilitate. There 
must be an end to debasement and destruction. 

This is the real way to reeducate and reconvert 
human beings and to build firmly that foundation 
of human brotherhood which is so essential to a last- 
ing peace 
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HYCAR-BONDED abrasive wheels 
outcut rubber 2 to I 


One of many industrial uses for Hycar synthetic rubbers 


ETALWORKING men helped _ meetestablished service conditions. 

uncover another important Check the requirements of your 
industrial application for Hycar _ rubber parts against the list in the 
when natural rubber no longer _ box. You'll find, as have so many 
could be used as a bonding mate- engineers and designers, that Hy- 
rial for abrasive wheels. In their car can do a job for you. Ask your 
search for a “‘substitute” they found _— supplier for parts made from Hycar. 
a material that was twice as good. FREE—Write Department B-6 
In a typical comparative test a for your copy of “Everywhere in 
natural rubber-bonded wheel was Industry”, the new booklet de- 
good for 50 cuts on manganese | scribing Hycar’s characteristics, 
bronze castings for a total of 562 with full technical data. Hycar 
square inches. A Hycar-bonded Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 
wheel under identical conditions 


. 





made 99 cuts for a total of 1013 CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
square inches. FEATURES OF HYCAR 
Four of Hycar’s important prop- ae 


S 


HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 


erties made this possible: high 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil. 


abrasion resistance; high heat re- 


4a . ‘ 3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 

sistance; compatability with resins; actural retiber. 
4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 

can be made bone hard (Hycar temperatures, 


bal 


compounds may vary from bone 
hard to extremely soft). These and 
Hycar’s other unusual properties— 


pet creas FLEXIBILITY—down to 


ca 


LIGHT WEIGHT—I5% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers, 


3 q ‘ 7. AGE RESISTANCE— exceptionally resistant to 
they’re listed in the box at the right checking or cracking from oxidation. 
° ° 8. HARDNESS RANGE— i 
—have made it an important factor aang set it ee oteweted 
in every industry. That’s because 9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
] 2 4 not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 
the desired combination of proper- tact under pressure. (Metal adhesions can be 


readily obtained when desired.) 








ties can be specifically selected to 
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Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should the United States take title 
to the former Japanese mandated is- 
lands of the Pacific, or have military 
use of them and administer their af- 
fairs under an international trustee- 
ship? 


Disposition of the Pacific islands 
and other formerly mandated terri- 
tories ‘is one of the problems to be 
dealt with in setting up a world se- 
curity organization. The United States 
News has asked members of Congress, 
military and naval experts and others 
for their opinions on the issue. 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
appeared last week. 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committees 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, Banking 
and Currency, and Finance, 


answers: 


I believe the U.S. should take title to 
the former Japanese mandated islands of 
the Pacific. The inhabitants are so few 
that there can never be any question of 
their self-government. Our men have con- 
quered them and I see no reason why we 
should be trustees for any international 
body. 


Frederick J. Libby 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War; 
Former European Commissioner, Suciety 
of Friends, 


answers: 


We must live up to our pledge in the 
Atlantic Charter to abstain from territo- 
rial aggression, regardless of whether our 
allies do so or not. Nations must return to 
the standards of common honesty, and 
our country must take the lead. 

For us to take title to these islands on 
the further side of the Pacific Ocean would 
commit us permanently to a policy of im- 
perialism, the ultimate outcome of which 
would almost certainly be another great 
war. 


James Oliver Murdock 
Washington, D.C.; Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 

answers: 

The U.S. should take title to all air and 
naval bases in the Pacific islands formerly 
mandated to Japan by the League of Na- 
tions. It should make such bases available 
for the use of other United Nations to 
maintain world peace upon their making 
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TO EMPLOYERS: 


These facts about Rheumatic Fever will 
help your employees safeguard family 
health. Enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement—suitable for posting on bul- 
letin boards—are yours for the asking. 


p< ee a Ee 


That may seem like peculiar medi- 
cine piled up on Jimmy’s bed. 

But those books and games and cray- 
ons have been carefully selected to keep 
him contentedly occupied, until all signs 
of the disease have cleared up. He still 
faces long weeks in bed. 

Bed rest is a tough assignment for any 
youngster who no longer feels sick, and 
wants to be up and at play. But if rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart disease 
are to be fought successfully, it is the 
best medicine he can get. 

Doctors think it is the treatment that 
will do most to lessen the menace of 
rheumatic fever—the cause of more 
deaths among children of school: age 
than any other disease! 

Rheumatic fever in its early stages 
is very difficult to recognize —all the 
more reason why parents should be 
alert to its tell-tale symptoms. The most 
striking is pain and swelling in joints 
and muscles. The pain often travels 
from joint to joint and is frequently 
preceded by a sore throat or tonsillitis. 
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This illustration is taken from Metropolitan’s Sound Film Strip, “Jimmy Beats 
Rheumatic Fever.” If you would like to show this feature at your P.T.A., 
Woman’s Club, Red Cross, or other Group Meeting, just write and let us know. 


‘Look what the doctor ordered 


Other signs such as continued loss of 
weight or appetite, or fleeting muscular 
aches, call for medical checkup. They 
may or may not mean rheumatic fever. 

Unfortunately the disease has a ten- 
dency to recur, so it is vitally important 
that the first attack be recognized and 
treated promptly. 

Generally the sufferer must stay in 
bed under a doctor’s care until all signs, 
including laboratory tests, show that the 
inflammation has disappeared. He may 
stay at home, if circumstances permit 
—or possibly in a convalescent home. 


Equally important, thereafter, he 
should be protected as far as possible 
from contact with people who have 
colds, since recurrence often appears to 
be brought on by mild iilnesses like 
colds, grippe, sore throat, and respira- 
tory trouble. 

Three quarters of those attacked by 
rheumatic fever are between the ages 
of 5 and 30—and of these the great ma- 
jority are between 10 and 15. Experi- 
ments now being made with small regu- 


for my Rheumatic Fever!" 


lar doses of certain drugs show promise 
of preventing recurrence. But even if 
these prove effective there will be con- 
tinued need to maintain susceptible 
children in the best possible health by 
regular medical supervision. 

To learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
entitled, “Rheumatic Fever.” 
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Tm prroves 
REPUBLIC 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS is a new age of rubber— 
man-made rubber—an evolu- 
- tion to greater things. Republic 
technologists have developed many mechanical rubber 
products into greater and longer usefulness than ever. 





With reinforced compounds of heat-and-oil-resisting 
synthetic rubber, Reprene Hot Material Conveyor Belt- 
ing is built to handle coke, clinkers, chemicals, sugar 
mill char and other materials and by-products up to 
250° F. New flexibility and ability to withstand oily and 
greasy operating conditions make Challenger Reprene 
an outstanding transmission belt. Republic Steam Hose 
has been re-engineered to resist specific pressures and 
temperatures, and Tower Air Hose has a new rugged- 
ness and higher resistance to oil from the compressor. 





Your Republic Distributor, working in cooperation with 
the factory, can recommend these and other improved 
products to you for longer service and greater economy. 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
224 OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
; or 
BA NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER / 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHTO 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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their bases similarly available to U.S. 
forces. 

As to former Japanese mandated islands 
of no military value, the U.S. might agree 
to administer their affairs under an inter- 
national trusteeship, provided other na- 
tions agree to do likewise under similar 
circumstances. 


Joseph P. Chamberlain 


New York, N.Y.; Professor of Public Law, 
Columbia University; Writer and Lecturer 
on International Relations; Member, High 
Commission for Refugees From Germany, 
1933-35, : 

answers: 

The United States should have the re- 
sponsibility for the former mandated 
islands and the right to establish military 
bases on them. The islands should be ad- 
ministered by the United States, subject 


‘to a duty to report annually to the appro- 


priate body of the new United Nations 
organization as a recognition of interna- 
tional responsibility. 

Australia or New Zealand may be given 
the administration of certain of the man- 
dated islands under conditions similar to 
those under which the United States 
will act. 


Rep. Christian A. Herter 


(Rep.), Mass.; Member, House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; For- 
merly with American Embassies in Berlin 
and Brussels, and American Peace Com- 
mission, Paris, 

answers: 

I do not see how we can insist on out- 
right acquisition of the islands as being 
essential to our national security without 
acknowledging that any other nation, if 
it is strong enough to do so, has the right 
to seize by force of arms and acquire 
whatsoever territories it might deem nec- 
essary to its own national security. 

I feel confident that we can achieve the 
desirable end of assuring our own security 
through the process of trusteeship and at 
the same time retain a moral position of 
very real benefit toward the solution of 
a number of other vital territorial prob- 
lems. 


Leslie J. Tompkins 
New York, N.Y.; Professor of Law, New 
York University; Chairman, The American 
Defense Society, 

answers: 

Our safety as a world power, our pro- 
tection against the apparent greed of other 
great powers, the protection of our own 
international trade, the prevention of a 
possible resurgence of Japan’s influence 
and desires in the Eastern world and our 
duty as the greatest exponent of freedom 
the world has ever seen demand that we 
take title to the former Japanese man- 
dated islands of the Pacific, and that we 
retain that title. 
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in terms of Magnesium 
for most efficient weight-saving... 


Profit fully from magnesium’s weight-saving 
ability by planning your designs around this 
lightest of the lightweight metals. When you 
seek to improve performance by cutting out 
useless weight, Mazlo Magnesium Products give 
you strong, dependable products. 

In Mazlo extruded shapes, like these shown 
here, metal is placed exactly where required 


MAGNESIUM 





for strength and utility. 
Therefore, the use of 
such shapes reduces 
weight even further and 
lowers the cost of structural assemblies. 

Whether your design calls for magnesium 
castings, forgings, shapes or sheet, you'll get 
maximum dependability by calling on American 
Magnesium for these products. Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for American 
Magnesium products, 1712 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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NBC...“THE NETWORK 
MOST PEOPLE LISTEN 


TO MOST” 


OR years NBC has been America’s 

leading network. Since NBC’s for- 
mation 19 years ago the American public 
has always demonstrated a marked pref- 
erence for NBC programs .. . has 
listened in greater numbers and with 
more consistency to its broadcasts than 
to those of any other network. 


Brought to homes throughout the na- 
tion by the 150 local stations affiliated 
with NBC—entertaining .. . inspira- 
tional . . . informative—its programs 
hold a unique personal place today in 


“This is the National Broadcasting Company... 


the nation’s life. In NBC broadcasts 
millions find their chief source of amuse- 
ment ...a sure knowledge of current 
events . . . a broadening contact with 
the worlds of education, science, politics 
and religion. 


And not only do they look to the 
National Broadcasting Company to pro- 
vide them with the greatest shows in 
radio—they accept it as a member of the 
family to an extent which makes NBC 
an American institution, literally an ac- 
tual part of America—America on the air. 


) 


Chungking 


a 
. 


Manila 


: fifty capitals and military headquarters, NBC trav- 
- els with our land and air forces, sails the seas with 





TOP MEN IN THEIR JOBS. Men of achievement and 
responsibility in the fields of reporting, NBC newsmen 
such, as Bill Stern—pictured here as he broadcasts from an 
American Bomber—provide a “‘through wire” from the men 
in service . .. help NBC strengthen understanding between the 
public and the armed forces by news and special programs. 


WHERE HISTORY IS WRITTEN. Never before have our people had a 








‘BRR 


greater or more personal stake in the happenings of the day. And never 
before has history-in-the-making been so quickly, so thoroughly, so accurately 
brought to them. With reporters strategically located . . . a staff of top-notch 
news experts and commentators . . . its facilities expanded many times over 
.-- NBC keeps the public in step with events no matter where or how rapidly 
they occur—on the six continents or in the forty-eight states. 


THE LAUGHS OF A NATION. Of all American traits none is more 


characteristic than our universal appreciation of comedy . .. such apprecia- | 


tion as has built the enormous popularity of NBC funnymen Bob Hope, 
Edgar Bergen and Jack Benny, to mention a very few. Americans like to 
laugh—and much of the nation’s humor travels on NBC... via such 
amusing programs, for example, as ‘‘Can You Top This?” (shown above). 
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NBC Voices that 
Everybody Knows 


E i nd oa - 
Josephine Antoine 


Mondays, 
10 p.m. EWT 


re 
Richard Crooks 


Mondays, 
8:30 p.m. EWT 


ick Haymes 
Tuesdays, 
7:30 p.m. EWT 


Dick Powell 
Sundays, 
7:30 p.m. EWT 


fe, 


John Charles Thomas Thomas L. Thomas 


Sundays, 
2:30 p.m. EWT 


Judy Canova 
Saturdays, 
10 p.m. EWT 


Bing Crosby 


Thursdays, 
9 p.m. EWT 


Hildegarde 
Tuesdays, 
10:30 p.m. EWT 


Dinah Shore 
Thursdays, 
8:30 p.m. EWT 


Sundays, 
9 p.m. EWT 


Perry Como 
Mon, thru Fri. 
7 p.m. EWT 


Jean Dickenson 
Sundays, 
9:30 p.m. EWT 


Frank Munn 
Fridays, 
9 p.m. EWT 


Tuesdays, 
8 p.m. EWT 


Thursdays, 
* 10:30 p.m. EWT 


MYSTERY MADE TO ORDER. 
People everywhere are fascinated by 
mystery and intrigue. For its tre- 
mendous audience NBC provides 
such first-rate thrillers as ““Mr. and 
Mrs. North” (Wed., 8 p.m. EWT), 
“Mr. District Attorney” (Wed., 9:30 
p.m. EWT), ‘‘Mystery Theatre”’ 
(Tues., 9 p.m. EWT) plus a wide 
range of other dramas. 





SOLACE OF RELIGION. The spiritual 
need of Americans. . . the comfort, inspira- 
tion and security which the nation finds in 
religion . . . has an important place in NBC 
broadcasting. From this and other NBC 
studios, programs of service to America’s 
religious faiths are sent to nationwide audi- 
ences. Millions listenSundays to‘“TheCatho- 
lic Hour,” ‘“‘The National Radio Pulpit” 
(Protestant), ‘“The Eternal Light’’ (Jewish). 


ais 


TELEVISION AND SPORTS. The newest in amusement and one of the oldest 
of popular appeals are united by NBC enterprise into a new, exciting form of 


entertainment. After Victory, NBC . 


. . long known for its expert and thorough 


radio coverage of sports . . . will be able to provide to more and more homes the 
added thrills of seeing popular sports in television . . . identify even more enjoyable 
entertainment with the phrase, “This is the National Broadcasting Company.” 


‘ 


America’s 


THE SONGS AMERICA WHISTLES. An America 
without its popular ballads, its stirring hymns, its 
wonderful folksongs—and its favorite singers—wouldn’t 
be America. Listen to the songs being whistled today 
and you’ll know the songs which were heard over NBC 
last night. The old favorites, the current rages, the im- 
mortal classics, the hits of tomorrow—all are broadcast 
over the stations of America’s most popular network 
and all find welcome throughout the nation. 


No.1 Network 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 





1945—RADIO‘’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY=PLEDGED TO VICTORY! 











EASING MAN-POWER CONTROLS 


Its Wartime Restrictions 


WMC Policy of Relaxing or Abolishing 


Plans for special programs 
to relieve unemployment 
as contracts are cut back 


Employers and workers are entering a 
period of easier man-power controls. With 
only one war to be fought, the War Man- 
power Commission is prepared to relax 
controls in some labor areas, abolish them 
in others. New WMC policy will follow 
this pattern: 

Group 1. This will continue to be the 
designation for areas where labor is in 
tight supply. In these areas, controls will 
continue along present lines. This means 
continuation of employment ceilings, the 
present system of referring men workers 
to jobs on a priority basis. It also means 
that workers will need certificates of avail- 
ability in order to change jobs. The 48- 
hour work week will be continued, with 
possible exceptions being made for cer- 
tain industries. Present plan is to return 
the steel and textile industries to a 40- 
hour week in the near future. 

Group 2. In this group will be placed 
areas where labor supply is in balance 
with demand. Here WMC insists only that 
the statement-of-availability procedure be 
continued. WMC area directors will be free 
to continue or drop other controls. If local 
needs demand it, such controls as employ- 
ment ceilings, priority referral and the 
48-hour week may be retained. 

Group 3. Areas in which there is a sur- 
plus of workers fall in this category. WMC 
regulations will be eliminated here. These 
include the 48-hour week, employment 
ceilings and priority referral. 

Group 4. This designation will be used 
for areas of acute unemployment. Use of 
this designation for the first time indicates 
the WMC sees real trouble ahead in some 
communities. Regulations will be abolished 
in these areas and special programs to re- 
lieve unemployment substituted. What 
these programs will be is not yet clear. 

Offhand, it might appear that this new 
policy, with its continuation of controls in 
tight labor areas, will affect only a com- 
paratively small number of employers. The 
point to remember, however, is that many 
labor areas now considered tight will loosen 
as cutbacks and contract cancellations be- 
come effective. Already three previously 
tight areas—Detroit, San Francisco and 
Bristol, Conn.—were removed from Group 
1. WMC estimates that there will not be 
more than a dozen really tight areas in the 
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first quarter after reconversion begins. 
This number is expected to rise in the suc- 
ceeding six months as industry picks up 
speed in converting to civilian production. 

Other phases of WMC policy for the re- 
conversion period, as drafted under the 
administration of Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, are these: 

Civilian production. WMC believes 
that materials for civilian production 
should not be allocated by the War Pro- 
duction Board to areas where war produc- 


Harris & Ewing 


PAUL McNUTT 
The WMC looked to the WPB 


tion might suffer as a result. WPB also is 
urged to continue to channel war con- 
tracts into areas of labor supply. 

Essential activities. WMC’s list of es- 
sential and locally needed activities will 
continue to be used as the basis for placing 
workers. The essential list may be increased 
to include some civilian industries produc- 
ing items that now are scarce. 

Forced release of workers. This plan 
will be dropped. Under it, employment ceil- 
ings have been rolled back in an attempt 
to force workers from civilian industries to 
war industries. This is the plan that was 
tried unsuccessfully in New Bedford, Mass. 

Man-power controls in the reconversion 
period will be linked closely with war pro- 
duction controls. The extent to which con- 
trols can be eased will depend upon the 
amount of control WPB retains over ma- 
terials. Likewise, WMC must continue to 


lean heavily upon WPB’s power to with- 
hold materials for enforcement of its man- 
power controls. 

Unless the employment situation loosens 
more than now appears probable, man- 
power controls in some form will continue 
until the end of the war with Japan. But 
their application may be limited to only a 
few areas in the months ahead. 


Veterans’ re-employment. Anearly 
decision of the courts now appears to be 
the only solution to the current dispute 
over re-employment rights of veterans. 
There seems no other way to break the 
deadlock between labor unions and Se- 
lective Service over the issue of “super- 
seniority.” 

For a time, unions were hopeful that Se- 
lective Service Directer Lewis B. Hershey 
might modify his interpretation of the Se- 
lective Service Act to make it conform 
more closely to traditional seniority prac- 
tice. However, Selective Service officials 
are determined to stand by their interpre- 
tation unless the courts overrule them. 

The Selective Service interpretation is 
that a veteran is entitled to reinstatement 
in his former job, or one like it, even if his 
employer has to discharge a worker of 
greater seniority to make room for him. 
The unions argue that Congress did not 
intend that veterans should have absolute 
priority to their old jobs, without regard 
to established seniority practices. 

So wide has become the split between 
the unions and Selective’ Service that Pres- 
ident Philip Murray and other CIO offici- 
als are advising local unions to disregard 
the Selective Service interpretation, con- 
tained in Local Board Memorandum 
190-A. Instead, the locals are advised 
to follow an arbitration award that more 
nearly fits CIO’s views. 

That award, made by Herman A. Gray, 
professor of law at New York University, 
holds: 

That a veteran is entitled to have 
his seniority accumulated during the 
period of time served in the armed 
forces and on his return is entitled to 
be credited with the seniority so ac- 
cumulated, and 

That no employe can be displaced 
to make room for a returned veteran 
if, after crediting the veteran with 
the seniority so accumulated, such em- 
ploye still has the greater seniority. 
Professor Gray further holds that Gen- 

eral Hershey, under the Selective Service 
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That’s the way your specifications 
for aluminum alloy ingot are met at 
Aluminum Refiners — right on the 
Target! 

25 years of refining experience, 
plus the most modern scientific re- 
fining equipment and laboratory 


controls, are at your disposal. 


We are equipped for quantity pro- 
duction—or will fill your orders for 


small quantities—with precision and 





accuracy. 


ALUMINUM 
REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION © Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 






MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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O SUPER-GIGANTIC SCULPTURES 
CHISELED IN MT. HOOD WILL USE 
UP $60,000,000 MEMORIAL FUND 
RAISED BY CITIZENS OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON. FACT OR FICTION ? 









©) MOUNTAINS OF ROSES SEEN IN 


HAVE BUILT THE FAME OF THE 
CITY'S SWAN ISLAND. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





1000 FEET 
aS A 20-STORY 






© LEWIS AND CLARK, 
ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES OF 







OF WOOD! 
ENTIRELY cr OR FICTION ? “MAIN STREET OF THE NORTH- 
WEST.” FACT OR FICTION ? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 















1. Fiction. To serve the living, Portland has 3, Fiction. These two great civic assets are 
already appropriated the first $24,000,000 separate and distinct. The Rose Festival is 
of a $60,000,000 postwar building fund. a gala summer carnival, while Swan Island 
The blueprints call for building of a new _ishomeofoneofsixshipyards in the Portland- 
sewage system—portimprovements—broad Vancouver area, which have launched more 
and beautiful thoroughfares—parks—play- than 1,000 wartime ships. N. P. service 
grounds—bridges—a civic center. Thus, brings trainloads of materials and pre- 
through its far-famed Moses Plan, Portland fabricated parts to west coast shipbuilders. 
will make good jobs in a lovely city for re- 4, Fact. It’s one of many amazing uses for 
turning veterans and former war workers. timber developed by Portland industries. 
Timber arches, trusses and beams shipped 
out via N. P. now support many of the 
hugest war-built structures in America. 


U.S.S.R. Although located 100 miles in- 5, Fact. The present N. P. route follows the 
land, Portland is one of the nation’s great explorers’ trail for many miles. Now, the 
seaports, and the No. 7 shipping point for route is called ‘“‘Main Street of the North- 
Russian Lend-Lease. Thousands of tons ar- _ west” because it links the largest number of 


2.Fact. These snub-nosed engines, and 
much other Russian railroad equipment, 
are part of U. S. Lend-Lease supplies to the 


rive at the city’s docks via Northern Pacific. | Northwest population centers. 
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ADD 
BOOMING TRAFFIC IN PORTLAND'S 
YARDS. FACT OR FICTION ? 
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law, has no power to issue interpretations 
of the re-employment provisions, and no 
duty to administer or enforce them. 

Up to now, few disputes have arisen, 
since there have been plenty of jobs for 
returning veterans. But time may not be 
far off when the dispute could mean much 
industrial confusion and much bitterness 
between veterans and civilian workers. 

“Model” contract. The Selective Serv- 
ice Act provides job protection only for 
veterans who were employed before enter- 
ing the service and for those whose jobs 
were not temporary. Excluded from any 
job guarantee are about half the men in 
the service, those who had no permanent 
jobs before they went into uniform. 

The problem of what to do for these 
men without statutory protection is getting 
attention from employers and unions. Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp. and a local union 





—Harris & Ewing 
CIO‘S MURRAY 
In defiance? 


of the CIO United Auto Workers recently 
signed a “model” contract granting senior- 
ity benefits to all veterans, regardless of 
whether they were employed before the 
war or not. 

This means that a veteran who had no 
job before he enlisted or was inducted will 
receive seniority credit for time in the serv- 
ice, the same as a veteran who formerly 
was employed. 

The contract also provides veterans’ sen- 
iority benefits for U.S. citizens who served 
in any of the Allied nations’ armed forces, 
as well as the forces of this country. 


Postwar wages. A gradual rise in 
wages after the Japanese war, boosting the 
purchasing power of consumers 30 to 40 
per cent above present levels, is the rosy 
prospect now being held out by Govern- 
ment stabilizers in answer to labor de- 
mands for immediate wage increases. Un- 
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fh broke down the hatte 


to “women in business” 


Amid the gravest masculine doubts and a 
general lifting of eyebrows, the business 
offices of the late 1870's were first opened 
to young ladies. 


Necessity dictated this radical innovation. 
For businessmen were buying a strange 
device, a “type-writer”, newly put on the 
market by E. Remington & Sons. This ma- 
chine so speeded the exchange of letters 
and reports that soon there were not suf- 
ficient men available to cope with the 


activity it created. 


The typewriter was the tool with which 
women first pried open the doors of bus- 
iness. They used it well: it helped them 


grow indispensable in offices. 


Today millions of women type on Reming- 
tons. A lucky few hundred thousand — in 
the Armed Forces, war plants, essential 
industries — type on the Model Seventeen, 
the machine which has performed so bril- 


liantly in this war. 


More Remingtons have been bought than 
any other make... and that’s your surest 
guarantee that Remington Rand’s “type- 
writer of tomorrow”, with a new and 
smoother touch, a new and swifter action, 


is well worth waiting for! 
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_[° OR TROPICAL HEAT 


Insulated Ls housings 
help give you accurate 


temperature control 




















There’s less heat leakage when ovens, refrigerators, or other 
insulated structures are built wjth Lindsay Structure. This 
modern method of light metal construction has tremendous 
strength and rigidity which resist wracking, make permanent 
air-seals possible. Its double walls permit continuous insulation 
and synthetic spacers of low heat conductivity—eliminating 
all through-metal contact. 


Pre-formed to the exact specifications which meet your in- 
dividual requirements, Lindsay Structure needs no welding, 
riveting, trimming, or fitting for its construction. Assembled 
Ls units are neat, modern, machine-finished in appearance— 
keep out dust, dirt, and moisture. 


Completely or partially assembled Ls units are now available 
through a new wartime service. Trained organizations in 67 
cities make on-the-spot service possible. Check the possibilities‘ 
of Lindsay Structure—in steel or aluminum—today. For infor 


mation, send drawings or data to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; to 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
to Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 307 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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ions, however, are skeptical over any such 
postwar prospect, and are demanding im- 
mediate increases. 

For the immediate future there is to be 
no appreciable relaxation of wage or price 
controls. Pressure from unions for modify- 
ing the “little steel” formula, to provide 
an income offset for loss of overtime dur- 
ing the reconversion period, will be resisted 
by the Truman Administration, as it was 
resisted by the Roosevelt Administration. 
Basic wage increases outside the “little 
steel” formula still are banned until the 
end of the war in the Pacific. There will 
continue to be moderate increases, but 
they will be of the “fringe” type. 

Latest clue to what Administration plan- 
ners have in mind for improving the lot 
of workers after the war comes frem Wil- 





—Harris & Ewing 
OES‘S DAVIS 
Too rosy? 


liam H. Davis, Director of Economie Sta- 
bilization. Mr. Davis’s view is this: 

The country will have to convert a 
$50,000,000,000 to  $60,000,000,000 
war economy into goods and services 
and consume 90 per cent of these 
goods and services. That means the 
standard of living will have to be 
raised 30 to 40 per cent, involving an 
increase in “real” income of 30 to 40 
per cent. 

After reconversion is accomplished, Mr. 
Davis says the country can work toward 
raising wages while holding prices. 

Just how employers are going to be re- 
quired to raise wages to achieve a much 
higher income level is not made clear. 
Many economists, both inside and outside 
the Government, believe that the real post- 
war struggle will be to prevent a decline 
in wages below present levels. 
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Everything goes on PAPER 


ODAY’S magic carpet of 

business is a sheet of paper. 
Everything that is produced— 
from raw material to finished 
product—rides along on count- 
less forms and records. 

Purchasing orders, receiving 
records, stock lists, job tickets, 
cost sheets, shipping forms, labels, 
bills of material, invoices are only 
a few of the many items of paper 
routine. 

The time required to handle 
this avalanche of paper work 
represents a big part of the cost 
of doing business. Every dollar 
cut from this cost means a dollar 
added to profit. 

A unique method of Multilith 


duplicating will help you save 
those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time ... produces 
completed records that are black 
on white and easy to read... elim- 
inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. 

Let a Multigraph representa- 





Multi 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 
our local office or write Research 
and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


-_ 


Moltigraph and Moltilith are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Mu!ltigraph Corporation. 
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DICTAPHONE © 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 


FOR FAR-SIGHTED MANAGEMENT 


Today a new improved business method is helping top- 
flight management keep pace with wartime schedules and 
plan ahead for post-war opportunities. 

That method is Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it 
provides the executive with precise and complete control 
over his entire organization. 

His ideas, memos, instructions and decisions are spoken 
easily and conversationally to a small microphone on his 
desk. It even records his important across-the-desk conver- 
sations, and because the presence of his secretary is not 
required, she is left free to protect him from interruptions 
and to do other important work for him. 





> 


Learn for yourself how this microphone “Control Center’ 
will double your ability to get things done. Free descriptive 
literature will be sent on request. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond St, West, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Pro and Com 
of Watiomal Issues 


Future Status 
Of Island Bases: 
Editors’ Views 


On the question of disposition of Amer- 
ican-occupied islands, commenting editors 
disagree as to whether this country should 
own them outright or administer them as 
trustee of a world organization. But there 
is general agreement that the U.S. should 
control base areas strategic to her de- 
fense. 

The Houston (Texas) Chronicle (Dem.) 
supports Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King’s 
plea for possession of the Pacific islands 
that our forces have taken, but asks: 
“Why limit this insurance to the Pacific?” 

“As matters now stand,” says the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), “the 
‘trustee’ principle . . . is likely to wind up 
with no one except Uncle Sam being a 
trustee of anything. Everyone else will 
have grabbed what he wants.” 

The reported State Department plan, 
allowing for U.S. control of strategic base 
areas and U.S. trusteeship for other parts 
of the islands, “looks safe enough” to the 
Washington (D.C.) Times-Herald (Ind.) , 
but this newspaper adds: “We'd better get 
our hooks into all the strategic bases we 
shall need” as we “share more and more of 
the world’s troubles.” 

In the opinion of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), while the demand for 
island possessions for security “smacks of 
an attempt to nullify or to circumvent 
previously announced policy .. . between 
this plan of trusteeship and outright pos- 
session and occupation, the line is indeed 
a fine one.” 

The Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.) 
notes “a clear line of demarcation . . . be- 
tween colonialism and imperialism—tend- 
encies which are properly on the decline 
and protective bases—which are an essen- 
tial of future peace.” 

But the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.) believes it “ridiculous” to suggest 
“that the guiding policy of the United 
Nations (no territorial aggrandizement) 
be set aside in our own interest, but not 
in the interest of other powers.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) calls for “a middle ground” 
and, since the islands “may not always be 
vital to American defense,” urges that we 
“get the bases, as necessary safeguards in 
the near future, but . by agreement 
with other countries, on terms which .. . 
will leave us free to change our policy to 
fit a changing future.” 
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The extra pleasure Kentucky Ta? 
brings to leisure moments is one reason it 
is the Aristocrat of Bonds. Another is its 
traditional background—the same family 
has controlled its quality for over 74 years. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS... 
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Just how important is highway trans- 
portation to America? For example— 

Forty-three per cent of all com- 
munities in the United States depend 
entirely on highway transportation. 

More than two-thirds of cattle, hog 
and sheep tonnage is delivered by 
truck. 

Thirty-four large cities receive all 
their milk supply by truck. 

As to the future, two things are 
certain: 

One is that we'll have more spe- 
cialized vehicles for specialized jobs. 


The other is that, regardless of the 





\ “Well Done” 


size. shape and design of these ve- 
hicles, axles will carry the load, move 
the load, and stop the load. 

The highly skilled task of design- 
ing and building Axles and Brakes 
to meet commercial vehicle require- 
ments has been Timken’s job since 
the very beginning of the industry. 

No matter when Victory Day ar- 
rives, our increased manufacturing 
facilities, our enlarged research and 
testing laboratories and our added 
engineering experience will place 
Timken in a better position than ever 
to serve the great and growing motor 
vehicle industry. 


== TIMKEN AXLES 


WW 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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The Inter-City Truck- 
Trailer combination 
shown above was designed 
for The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company by Lurelle 
Guild, noted New York 
industrial designer, to stimulate thinking 
and encourage development in motor vehicles 
and highways in the years following Victory. 





For a Better World Tomorrow, BUY BONDS TODAY! 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


START OF RECONVERSION: 


CONSUMER-GOODS TIMETABLE 


Prospect That Civilians Will Feel Large-Scale Results by Mid-1946 


Likelihood of autos in 1945, 
more home appliances soon, 
continued scarcity in clothing 


Industry’s shift from war to peace has 
begun. After a number of false starts and 
abandoned plans, reconversion is a fact as 
well as an immediate problem. 

Victory in Europe, however, does not 
mean an early end to wartime scarcity. 
The remaining months of 1945 will be de- 
voted largely to building supplies for the 
Pacific war and to preparing for peace- 
time production. The results of large-scale 
reconversion will not be apparent to civil- 
ians generally until mid-1946. In detail, 
these developments are to be expected: 

Gaseline will continue to be scarce. 
The A-card motorist’s weekly ration is 
likely to allow only 4 or 5 more miles of 
driving. B-card holders throughout the 
i country soon may receive, on proof of 
' need, enough gasoline to drive 475 miles a 

month. Eastern B-card holders now are 
| limited to 375 miles; others to 400 miles. 

This modest increase in gasoline rations 
is based upon military plans that call for 
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OWMR DIRECTOR VINSON 





MAY 11, 1945 


filling storage tanks for the Pacific war. 
If these plans prevail, Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Ickes’s proposals to increase gaso- 
line rations by 50 per cent are likely to 
be delayed for several months. The Army 
program would allow civilians only 100,000 
more barrels of gasoline a day—a 714 per 
cent increase. 

Food shortages are not to ease notice- 
ably. Sugar will be scarcer throughout the 
year, and the supply of meat, butter and 
canned goods will not increase. Until relief 
needs in Europe are met, any reductions 
in military food requirements are likely to 
be absorbed quickly abroad. This story is 
told in detail on page 15. 

Cotton goods will be short through the 
year. The Army is taking half of the 
combed cloth and 40 per cent of all cotton 
goods. Forces in the Pacific are scheduled 
to increase markedly, and each soldier 
must be completely equipped with cotton 
clothing, from underwear to uniforms and 
work clothes. Men’s shirts, women’s house 
dresses and children’s clothes promise to 
be scarce until mid-1946. By that time the 
supply is expected to be only 16 per cent 
greater than at present. 





—Rembrandt Studios 
WPB CHIEF OF OPERATIONS BATCHELLER 
It was up to the OWMR to balance the civilian and military pressures applied to the WPB 


Worsteds and woolens should in- 
crease by the end of the year, but not be- 
fore. Army schedules call for all worsted 
cloth produced from July through Septem- 
ber and for 45 per cent of the industry’s 
aggregate output. Military requirements 
should be near completion by October 1, 
then the civilian supply will begin to rise. 
By July 1, 1946, the civilian supply of wool- 
en goods promises to be 16 per cent above 
current levels, which means no shortage. 

Rayon for civilians is to be relatively 
abundant. Total output is not likely to 
increase, but the civilian share will rise 
sharply after the year ends. Civilians now 
are using a fourth again as much rayon as 
before the war. 

Nylon stockings and other nylon ma- 
terials promise to be war casualties until 
Japan is crushed. Pacific armies will need 
an increasing quantity of mosquito nets, 
parachutes and countless other nylon 
goods. Silk will not be available for sev- 
eral years after the Japanese war. 

Shoes will remain on the ration list for 
the duration of the Pacific war. Civilians 
now get almost nine tenths of the shoe 
industry’s output, but very few of the 
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BREE EEE —Crile Clinic Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 4 
‘ Latitude+30° | Latitude +40° 16—W. — 1639, Newport, R. I., settled. . 
$I] MAY Inoon- | woon-|"uoon-] moon] 17—Th.— 1944, Berlin announced Cassino evacuation. i 
$i] 1 10:35 | 8:14 11-03 7:48 18—Fr. — First Quarter, 5:12 P. iM: fo So8. by 
TM eae 259 |..... 9:32 | 19—Sa. — 1924, soldicr’s bonus bill passed. & 
Si] 2 | 3:83 |aio9 | 2593 2:8) | 20—Su. — 1506, death of Columbus, Valladolid, Spain. 
$I] 9 | 3:49 | 4:24 | 3:49 | 4:27 | 21—M. — 1917, 1600 buildings destroyed in Atlanta, Ga., |!’ 
It | B:i5 | Sop | ece | Sana fire —loss estimated at $3,000,000. hy 
Pil 15 8:34 |10:57 | 8:06 |11:25 | 22-Ty.— All Atlanta claims against Fire Association |\% 
15. |tasaa | ios |i240 | 125 Group companies adjusted fairly, promptly! ||, 
$j] 21 | 2:12 2:18 2:08 2:20 | 23—W. — 1788, So. Carolina ratified U. S. Constitution. 
if 33 | Sas | ate | 5:59 | 2.02 | 24—Th.— 1883, Brooklyn Bridge opened. ny 
27 | 7:35 | 5:28 | 8:00 | 5:06 | 25—Fr. — 1887, Yale College became a university. by 
i 22 17:28 | 3°03 Inta9 | San | 26—Sa. — © Full Moon, 8:49 P.M., E. S.T. Bi} 
& eesmotenents : 27—Ss.— 1937, opening of Golden Gate Bridge, Calif. BY 
tots for longitades other than the stang- | 28—M.— 1934, birth of Dionne quintuplets. 
> and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 29—Tow. — 1898, Spanish fleet blockaded, Santiago Harbor. |i¥ 
| time four minutes for each degree east | 30—W. — MEMORIAL DAY 4 
si °™ four minutes for, each degree west | 3]—Th.— 1889, the Johnstown, Pa., flood By 
? OBSERVATION for May: If replacement prices always remained the same, there |/¥ 
” would be no point in having property insurance reviewed < 
$ regularly. Since they don’t—especially in wartime— ; 
§ MORAL for Mey: t— protect yourself by having your Agenc oy Broker check up 
{ ee . op your property insurance frequently from now on! {IF 
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leather shoes now being made. The Army 
takes 40 per cent of the leather and all 
but 2 per cent of the top-grade sole leath- 
er. Not until after July 1, 1946, if Japan 
continues to resist that long, will the civil- 
ian supply of leather shoes increase. 

Cigarettes will be as difficult to get a 
year from now as they are today, if fight- 
ing continues. Military demand for to- 
bacco is expected to continue at present 
levels until peace comes in the Pacific. 

Automobiles will be in production 
sometime in October. Output by Jan- 
uary 1 is expected to be at a rate of 2,000,- 
000 a year, and by July 1, 1946, the rate 
should step up to or above 3,000,000 cars. 
The principal reconversion problem is in 
passenger cars. The truck industry can 
switch rather quickly from making combat 
vehicles to commercial trucks and busses. 

Tire output will keep ahead of auto- 
mobile production. The tire industry has 
no reconversion problem. The same molds 
can be used for civilian or military tires, 
and production for civilian cars should be 
substantially above current levels by the 
first of the year. Motorists probably can 
count on tire replacements early in the 
next year, with gradual increases in the 
period just ahead. 

Farm machinery and equipment should 
increase gradually after July 1, 1945, al- 
though output scarcely will be able to 
meet demand. Additional steel already has 
been assigned to producers of corncribs 
and metal grain bins. 

Metal household supplies—lamps, 
kitchenware, tableware—promise to be 
more abundant by the end of the year. 
Some producers already are authorized to 
manufacture these items, and more will 
swing into production in the months ahead. 
Prospects are that metals for civilian prod- 
ucts will be almost 30 per cent above pres- 
ent levels by next January, and 64 per 
cent more than now by July, 1946. 

Electrical equipment for homes, such 
as refrigerators, washing machines, and 
vacuum cleaners, will begin to be pro- 
duced in substantial volume after Jan. 1, 
1946. Until that time, output will be lim- 
ited. Official estimates indicate that the 
supply for civilians will be only 8 per cent 
higher by the end of the year, but that by 


‘mid-1946 the increase will amount to 20 


per cent and be pointed upward. 

Radio sets will not reappear in any 
quantity until after the start of the new 
year. Military schedules contemplate no 
reduction in radio and electronic. equip- 
ment until October 1. Thereafter, mili- 
tary orders are scheduled to be cut in half. 
By spring, 1946, new sets should begin to 
appear in retail stores. 

Furniture supplies will increase gradual- 
ly from now on. A tight lumber situation 
will limit the output of wooden furniture, 
but metal beds and chairs, bedsprings and 
kindred items will be produced in sub- 
stantial volume early in the next year. 
This industry now is filling orders for hos- 
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pitals, barracks and ships, and faces only 
moderate reconversion problems. 

Alarm clocks, watches, lawn mowers, 
bicycles and flashlights promise to be more 
plentiful by mid-1946. These plants have 
been converted to war production and 
will require time to reconvert to their ac- 
customed products. 

Plastics, used to make products ranging 
from tableware to clothing, and other prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry should be- 
gin to reappear rather quickly after mili- 
tary cutbacks. By mid-1946, the prospect 
is that civilian production in this indus- 
try will approach the output of 1940. 

Typewriters, cash registers and other 
office machinery are likely to be in pro- 
duction by the end of the year. In an 
additional six months, this industry should 
be filling orders long deferred by war. 

Paper products will not increase in 
output until Japan is defeated. The civil- 
ian share of these items, however, should 
be greater by mid-1946 as Army demands 
for crates and packages fall off. By the end 
of 1946, the civilian supplies of paper 
should be almost half again as large as 
they are now. 

Home building and other construction 
will be delayed by the lumber shortage. 
Prospects are that construction cannot 
start on postwar projects until next spring 
and that the expected building boom will 
have to await the end of the Japanese war. 

This reconversion timetable rests on 
war production plans for the weeks imme- 
diately ahead. Final decision on this policy 
is to be made by Director Fred M. Vinson 
and Deputy Director Robert R. Nathan 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. They will have to balance 
the civilian and military pressures being 
applied to the War Production Board, un- 
der Chairman J. A. Krug and Chief of 
Operations Hiland G. Batcheller. 

Present signs are that military policies 
will be approved. These plans call for war 
production to be held near present levels 
until supply pipe lines to the Pacific are 
filled. Gasoline orders give evidence of 
this program. That means reconversion 
will wait until military buyers are satisfied 
that their reserves are sufficient to last 
through the fall of Japan. 

Priority treatment also will be accorded 
distressed civilian industries that must 
maintain operations, such as the railroads, 
utilities and petroleum industry, which will 
get repair parts and equipment before 
other industries. WPB also has promised 
to assist a list of 72 industries with their 
reconversion problems. These include the 
automobile industry, the construction sup- 
ply industry, plants that make industrial 
equipment, and durable goods plants that 
make sewing machines, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and similar consumer 
products. 

During the transition period, reconver- 
sion machinery will take precedence over 
civilian goods in allotment of materials. 
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TRAILMOBILE SERVICE IN ACTION 


on the torch 


Just 2 inches from a GI’s pants! 


Another Crisis!—An urgent 
call from D. F. Metzler, agent 
for Roadway Express, near 
quitting-time to hold a crew! ia 
An Army-convoyed trailer packed with winter uniforms des- 
perately needed overseas was limping into Pittsburgh. It had 
to have emergency attention—or miss the boat next morning! 


That cripple was on the verge of a 
wreck. The upper fifth wheel plate 
was loose—about ready to let go! 
Serious? And how! A job for the 
burning torch! 


Can we unload the uniforms? The 
Army says ‘‘No!—the load is sealed.”” 

How’'ll we burn that plate away 
from the floor without maybe send- 
ing those uniforms up in smoke? 


Charley’s got it! “‘Look,”’ he says, 
‘why can't we soak the underside of 
the floor so it won't burn?”’ We cross 
our fingers. And Ed pours on the 
torch—2 inches from some G.lI.’s 
winter pants! 


it works! A few hours later the rig 
is on its way again . . . in time to 
make the boat. Our customer is 
tickled—so is the Army. We're ready 
for the next crisis! 





Here’s the point. Trailmobile Service was available when and 
where it was needed—and with the ready resourcefulness to do-an 
‘‘impossible’’ job. We're doing it every day for the country’s 
leading operators—why not for you? Ask for a list of Trail- 
mobile’s 60-odd strategically located Servicenters. 

The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; Berkeley 2, 
California; Charlotte, North Carolina. 


‘= ‘[TRAILMOBILE 


104 Years of Building Transport Vehicles » Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


DOLLARS SAVED 
ARE DOLLARS 
EARNED 


Every dollar saved in handling 
materials goes directly to profits 








As much as 25% of the time required 
in a manufacturing process goes into 
the handling of materials. This handling 
does not contribute in any way to the 
intrinsic value of the product. It is a 
cost, pure and simple. And the more 
that cost can be reduced the greater the 
net profits. 


Hyster makes a complete line of indus- 
trial lift trucks that slash handling costs. 
..- Equipped with pneumatic ‘tires that 
are easy on concrete floors and kind to 
operators. ... Powered by a gas motor. 
..- Streamlined in build, the better to 
get in and out of tight places, and move 
through crowded aisles with heavy or 
bulky loads. 


Hyster lift trucks range in capacity from 
2,000 to 30,000 pounds. There is a model 
ideally suited to your business needs. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
Fonecta i 


World's largest manufacturer of tractor winches, 

Producer of cranes, winches, logging arches for 

“Caterpillar” track-type tractors. Sales and 
service offices in principal world cities. 











New Approach 
To Argentina: 
Back of U.S. Shift 


Just a few months ago, President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
accused the Argentine Government of 
Nazi-Fascist methods and of having re- 
pudiated her inter-American obligations. 

Today, this same Government has been 
recognized by the U.S., and the invitation 
to make Argentina a United Nation has 
been championed unanimously by the U.S. 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference. 

Americans are askihg for an explana- 
tion of what has happened to bring about 
this sudden reversal. 

Part of the answer lies in a shift of 
U.S. policy. Mr. Hull maintained that 
recognition of the Argentine Government, 
without a change in its attitude, would 
lessen this country’s bargaining power with 
her. Former Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles insisted that nonrecognition 
of the Government in control of Argentina 
amounted to intervention in Argentine in- 
ternal affairs, that lack of diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Argentina made it difficult for 
the U.S. to exert pressure that could im- 
pel the military men in control toward a 
more liberal course. 

The latter view prevailed at the Mexico 
City Conference in March when this 
country, at the insistence of the Latin- 
American nations, agreed to the terms un- 
der which Argentina would be readmitted 
to the American family of nations. 

Argentina promptly set about to carry 
out the terms specified. She declared war 
on Japan and Germany. She interned Axis 
nationals, took control of Axis assets. Pro- 
Axis newspapers were closed. Argentina 
also signed the Mexico City resolutions, 
which included all-out support of the war 
effort, control of enemy agents, and free- 
dom of the press. On the basis of these 
acts, Argentina was recognized and now 
has been invited to join the United Na- 
tions despite Russia’s demand for proof 
that Argentina’s switch from a pro-Axis 
to a pro-Allied stand was genuine. 

Another answer is that this country in 
fact, if not in name, now has the support 
of a Latin-American bloc. It paid the price 
of a temporary disagreement with Russia 
in order to keep the support of Latin 
America. 

This country thus has committed itself. 
But, even as it did so, doubts arose that 
recognition of Argentina has brought about 
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Does your business 
have a hole in its 


pocket 7 


Anything that increases the cost of running 
a business, or which cuts into its profits 
is a “hole in the pocket” of that particular 
business. 
One of the most common of these figura- 
tive holes is an inadequate system of handling 
money and keeping records. 
This is true whether the business is a great 
manufacturing concern, a world-famous 
bank, a modest restaurant, or the corner 
grocery store. 

Whatever the size of your business, there is a 
National System for handling payroll, accounts 
receivable, distribution of sales and costs, and all 

types of general business accounting. A system 
that can save you both time and expense. 


A Way to Save Money! 


You need not take our word for this. A National 
representative will be glad to discuss the problem of your 
business and recommend a tailor-made National Sys- 
tem designed to plug any holes that may be losing 
money for you in your business. No obligation to you, 
of course. 
Why not call in the National Representative? Check the 
National System he recommends against the system 
you are now using. Unless you can see a saving in both 
time and money in black and white, do nothing else. 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping machines are obtain- 
able through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 





What kept vacuum cleaners 


from looking 


like this? 








The modern vacuum cleaner is a 
good example of electrical efficiency. 
Strong, compact, light in weight, it 
has become indispensable to Mrs. 
Homemaker. 


What made this possible? Two 
things. First, the mechanical inge- 
nuity of the electrical manufacturing 
industry and its constant striving for 
better functional design. Second, the 
development and continued im- 
provement of electrical sheet steel 
for light, powerful motors. 

The electrical steel research that 
Armco initiated in 1903 led year by 
year to more efficient and less waste- 
ful use of electricity. As the quality 
of electrical sheet steel was improved, 


Help finish the fight—with War Bonds 


° 


motors became smaller and more effi- 
cient. Look at the modern vacuum 
cleaner, electric fan, washing ma- 
chine, refrigerator—and the power- 
ful, compact motors that operate 
vital equipment on our big bomber 
planes! 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 
Electrical sheet steel is only one of 
the many special-purpose steels de- 
veloped by Armco. Perhaps you can 
use this experience to advantage— 
now in war-products manufacture 
or later in peacetime products. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 971 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





Special 
purpose _ 
sheet 
steels 
FOR WAR AND FOR PEACE 

















any decided c.,1..5c ia the attitude of the 
Argentine military; that the problem of 
Argentina has been solved after all. 

There is much evidence to justify 
these doubts. The military recently arrest- 
ed many democratically inclined Argen- 
tines on charges of plotting to overthrow 
the Government. Some of those detained 
were Army officers who had urged a re- 
turn to constitutional government. State 
Department officials say our policy of non- 
intervention prevents them from taking 
official notice of these arrests. 

Another return to anti-Allied methods 
is the reappearance of the former Deutsche 
La Plata Zeitung in Buenos Aires, the No. 1 
Nazi newspaper in the Americas. The 
paper was closed two days before our 
recognition of Argentina. It now has re- 
opened as the Deutsche Zeitung, with the 
phrase “(A Democratic Newspaper) ” add- 
ed to the title. But the same editors run 
the paper. Many officials wonder whether 
this window dressing reflects changed opin- 
ions any more than the pro-Allied steps 
decreed by the Buenos Aires military. 

There seems to be little the U.S. and 
the other American republics can do about 
this. Whereas formerly they tried to force 
the military into a tight corner, they now 
are ready to lend Argentina economic aid. 
They have recognized the Government, 
have considered themselves committed, by 
Argentina’s declaration of war against the 
Axis and by other steps, to readmit her 
into the comity of nations. Without a 
complete disavowal of the action taken at 
San Francisco and at’ Mexico City, there 
obviously can be no turning back from 
this policy. No such disavowal is expected 
by Washington officials. 

The result of this has been to strengthen 
the military, particularly Vice President 
Juan Peron, strong man in the Govern- 
ment. With recognition, and the promise 
of urgently needed equipment and ma- 
terials, such as rubber, from the U.S., the 
military are able to withstand the grow- 
ing opposition of the Argentine people. 

Labor opposition began when its lead- 
ers were jailed and replaced by Govern- 
ment appointees. New social legislation, 
fostered by Colonel Peron, has done little 
to stem this dissatisfaction. 

Industrialists accuse Colonel Peron of 
trying to organize them on a state-con- 
trolled basis. Landowners are growing rest- 
less because, under the military, they have 
lost much of the influence exerted on pre- 
vious governments. Even some Army of- 
ficers are reported to oppose the Vice 
President because they fear he will drop 
them for any group that can help him to 
become President. 

The situation in Argentina, thus, is del- 
icately balanced. State Department offi- 
cials say opposition to the military soon 
may become strong enough to change the 
present Government. But they maintain 
any internal changes will not change our 
announced policy toward Argentina, 
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HIS, TOO, IS Bend x 


High in the pathless stratosphere. over 
a trackless ocean, bombers wing their 
way toward a pinpoint on the map. 
Night may fall before their return to 
another pinpoint marking their base. 
Fog and storm may cloud the sun and 
stars. Yet, without benefit of sextants. 
radio beams or other navigational aids, 
they'll hit their target “on the nose” 
and come back as unerringly to their 
home base! 

How is it done? By Creative Engineer- 
ing—by the Bendix development of an 
instrument no bigger than a man’s two 
fists which automatically and instantly 
tells a pilot where he is in relation to the 
air mass in which he travels. From the 
dial of the Air Position Indicator he 
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reads—as easily as you read your car 
speedometer—his latitude, longitude, 
airspeed and heading. With a simple 
correction for effect of wind he can spot 
exactly on a chart his geographical po- 
sition at any moment! 

This mechanical brain takes its place in 
a pages long list of scientific instruments 
and controls emerging from the Bendix 
background of 12 great research labor- 
atories, 3500 engineers, more than 30 
huge plants... advancements now eas- 
ing the load on the minds and muscles of 
fighting men aloft, on land, and at sea 
. . . advancements destined to work wel- 
come changes in your everyday postwar 
life . . . advancements which, by for- 
warding progress in old and new indus- 


“Bend 


COPYRIGHT 1945 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN AERIAL NAVIGATION 


tries, can aid immeasurably in providing 
adequate postwar employment. 
Their application awaits only the end 
of the War, and the War’s end waits on 
you. One big heave can bring Victory— 
if we all heave together. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

* * 
PIONEER* flight instruments +* ECLIPSE* avia- 
tion accessories * ALTAIR* hydraulic systems 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injec- 
tion « SCINTILLA* aircraft ignition » BENDIX* 
RADIO radar and radio + FRIEZ* weather in- 
struments * BENDIX-MARINE controls + BENDIX 
PRODUCTS automotive brakes, carburetors, 
landing gear * ZENITH* carburetors * ECLIPSE 
MACHINE starter drives, coaster brakes » MAR- 
SHALL ECLIPSE brake linings. 


*Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 








qs Me. NOM ! 


Another Great fob for the Bus Lines... the One We Like the Best / 


With an honorable discharge tucked in his pocket, 
he’s making the most thrilling trip of his life. Even 
his wounds are almost forgotten, for this is that long- 
dreamed-of bus trip home! He is one of a growing 
number of veterans now returning to civilian life... 
a vanguard of the millions who will be back later on. 

Intercity buses carried the majority of these men 
to their induction centers... served them on leave and 
furlough trips. Now it is our privilege to carry them 
home again. Among all the wartime jobs we have, this 
is the one we like the best. 

Because it gives flexible, convenient service to every 
city and town along 390,000 miles of highways, bus 
transportation is the returning veteran’s natural choice. 
Usually, he can step aboard a bus at his Army Separa- 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


tion Center and, shortly after, step out near his home. 

And just as intercity buses serve our men in uniform 
from induction to homecoming so, too, do they serve 
millions of war workers and essential travelers of every 
type. This movement of manpower by intercity bus is 
all-important in relieving other public transportation 
of an overwhelming wartime load...in helping to keep 
the home front strong. More than two billion pas- 
sengers have been carried since the war began! 

In orderto accomplish this, some travel conveniences 
have had to be sacrificed for a while. But when war 
jobs are finished, the public can look forward to the 
finest bus transportation that has ever been known 
along the highways. A better day in travel is coming 
tomorrow! 
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Frmamce Weak 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Problems Ahead 
In Raising Funds 
To Help Europe 


Peace in Europe promises to catch the 
United States financially unprepared to 
meet the relief tasks ahead. The only ade- 
quate source of funds appears to be in the 
Lend-Lease Administration, and that 
agency supposedly was designed entirely 
for war supplies. 

During the next 18 months, relief needs 
in Europe are estimated to require $90,- 
000,000,000 worth of food, clothing, fuel 
and other essentials. At least $7,500,000,- 





—Acme 


UNRRA‘S LEHMAN 
« « - not enough cash to dent 


000 of this will have to be imported, since 
Europe will be in no condition to produce 
for itself. The United States is not ex- 
pected to be asked or to be able to meet 
these needs alone, but, to date, little pro- 
vision has been made to supply even this 
country’s share of the burden. 

UNRRA—The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, under 
Herbert H. Lehman—was organized almost 
two years ago to follow armies with relief. 
But UNRRA has only $1,272,000,000 on 
hand, $800,000,000 from the United States. 
That is scarcely enough to make a dent in 
the problem. After the last war, the United 
States appropriated $2,600,000,000 for Eu- 
ropean relief, and today ruin and destruc- 
tion are on a far broader scale. 

The World Bank, proposed in the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements to make loans for 
reconstruction and development, is only 
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A TIP FOR YOU 


from the Training Camps 


‘Your postwar sales and factory forces will probably be built up 


largely with ex-servicemen. These men know that sound motion 


pictures played a vital part in training them fast and thoroughly 
for war. They’ll expect you to use the same advanced way to 
train them for peacetime work. And it will pay you well, too 


...in time saved and in the benefits 
help you plan an effective program. 


y)_\MPRoveD & 
@ imosounn 179 é 


Essential to the success of any audio- 
visual training program is the fine 
picture and sound reproduction 
assured by this new Filmosound 
Projector. Long preferred wherever 
16mm. sound films are shown, the ' 
cooler Filmosound 179 excels in per- I 
formance, in lasting dependability, ! 
and in ease of operation. Send the ! 
coupon for details. Bell & Howell 1 
Company, Chicago; New York; ; 
I 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
l 





Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences 


of OPTics « electrONics * mechanICS 


of superior training. Let us 

















BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please send, without cost or obligation: 
( ) Data on Employee Training Plan; ( ) Cir- 
cular on new, improved Filmosound 179. 


Name...ccce Cero eereccseeceressescees oe 

Address... cecceeersesees eeececeees seececces 

CIEY. . ccccccccccccccccccces -SUMt®. occ. sece 
USN §-11-45 
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A MAJOR 
MARKET 


...which is still 
growing! 


@ Population, income, retail sales, and other fig- 


ures paint an impressive picture of the California 
of 1945. More important to business and banking 
executives everywhere is the fact that this market 


holds promise of continuing development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious 
consideration to you, follow the lead of business, 
industrial, and banking executives everywhere. Di- 
rect your inquiries to this bank which serves Cali- 


fornia through branches in more than 300 cities 
and towns—a statewide service which offers many 


unique advantages. Your inquiries will receive 


prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


rlivests ares autre cates 


NATIONAL ¢RUSTAXD ASSOCIATION 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ® MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco -Los Angeles 








in the blueprint stage, and a faint blue- 
print at that. This $9,100,000,000 institu- 
tion, a companion to the proposed $8,800,- 
000,000 Monetary Fund, has yet to be 
approved by Congress, and must be ac- 
cepted by other members of the United 
Nations. Operations could not start for 
a year or more even if approval comes 
quickly. 

The Export-Import Bank has author- 
ity to lend only $700,000,000, which could 
be used up quickly if these funds were to 
be devoted to European relief. Proposals 
have been made to expand the Bank’s 
capital to $2,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, 
but no legislation on this point has been 
prepared. The Export-Import Bank, more- 
over, is not designed either as a relief 
agency or an agency to finance recon- 
struction projects. 

Lend-Lease, on the other hand, is well 
stocked with cash. Total appropriations 
amount to more than $63,000,000,000. 
Outlays for war goods to date do not ex- 
ceed $40,000,000,000, so the Government 
has approximately $23,000,000,000 avail- 
able. 

Lend-Lease deliveries, however, are sup- 
posed to be for war purposes, and not for 
relief and reconstruction. There is evidence, 
nevertheless, that the Administration does 
plan to deliver under Lend-Lease goods 
that can be used for postwar as well as war 
purposes. These deliveries are to be made 
under Section 3-c of the Lend-Lease Act, 
which permits fulfilment of contracts with- 
in three years after the end of the war. 

France was the first country to get such 
treatment. An agreement announced on 
February 28 provided for $1,675,000,000 
worth of food and industrial supplies, and 
$900,000,000 in heavy equipment, such as 
locomotives, freight cars and machinery. 
France now may buy these supplies with 
a 20 per cent down payment and 30 annual 
installments at 23¢ per cent interest. 

The French agreement was made while 
the European war still was in progress, 
and the Administration explained that the 
3-c provision was inserted to care for the 
possible collapse of Germany. Last month, 
however, when the end of war in Europe 
was in sight, Lend-Lease agreements were 
made with Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Belgium is to receive $325,200,000 worth 
of food, clothing, raw materials and pe- 
troleum products. Now that Germany is 
knocked out of the war, these supplies can 
be purchased through 21 equal annual in- 
stallments at 23g per cent interest. Bel- 
gium also agrees to provide copper, tin, 
rubber and other materials as reverse Lend- 
Lease from the Belgian Congo in Africa. 
Belgian goods also have been going to 
Allied armies in Europe at the rate of 
$18,000,000 a month. 

The Netherlands is to get $242,000,000 
in Lend-Lease supplies on the same terms 
as Belgium. Besides food, clothing and raw 
materials, they include equipment to 
drain flooded areas and_ prefabricated 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; 
Nitro, W. Vas Front Royal, Va. 


Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 





Do“ Sunday Bests” 
make them 
little angels? 


Far from it! With healthy, active boys 
... even dress-up clothes must be able to 
take plenty of wear and tear from the 
first day they are worn. After they have 
graduated from “Sunday best” they must 
take even more of a beating in every- 


day use. 


Spun rayon is a natural for boys’ wear. 
Its high tensile strength gives it the 
toughness to take punishing wear in good- 
looking suits, jackets and slacks. At the 
same time, because of its high intrinsic 
value at low price, spun rayon’s use in 
gabardines, flannels, coverts, and tweeds 
brings these popular weaves into the 


economy price range. 


And so, rayon takes on another important 
role... bringing with it direct benefits 
to the parents of American boys. It is one 
more example of how the continuous 
research program of the American Viscose 
Corporation is making this versatile, 
man-made fiber an increasingly important 
contributor to better living for all 


America. 


A better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
Be awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 

















SPRINGTIME...and ALL TIME... 


Wee 


\5 BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. ¢ IN OUR 94th YEAR ® 














AGE FENCE“ 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 





A RG  OOREBES. BF 





@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now 
announces availability of this superior, long-lasting fence of 
heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper prior- 
ities. Complete information, cost estimates on either alumi- 
num or galvanized steel chain link fence, and priority assist- 
ance, can be had from the Page Fence Association member 
nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of 
this fence engineering and erecting firm, write or wire to the 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or 
Monessen, Pa. Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. . 








houses. In exchange, the Netherlands 
agrees to provide oil and rubber from the 
Dutch East Indies as reverse Lend-Lease 
in the war against Japan. Because the 
Dutch will continue at war with Japan, 
8-c provisions may not apply in this 
agreement for a year or more. 

England can expect continued Lend- 
Lease for prosecuting the Japanese war. 
At the same time, British industries will 
be allowed to reconvert in step with U.S. 
industries. That was agreed at the Anglo- 
American conference in Quebec. 

Russia appears to be in a special situa- 
tion. The Soviet Union is not at war with 
Japan, and therefore would appear to be 
ineligible for post-European war Lend- 
Lease. However, relief needs in Russia and 
Eastern Europe are large, and Lend-Lease 
deliveries are likely to be made for this 
purpose. 

Army funds also may be available to 
finance European relief. Armies of occupa- 
tion are charged with responsibility for 
civilian welfare in their areas, and the 
outlook is that U.S. troops will be in 
Europe for an extended period. This type 
of relief will be particularly applicable to 
Germany, since that country is not eligible 
for aid from either Lend-Lease or UNRRA. 

The U.S. Army has $500,000,000 or 
more for this specific purpose. The British 
Army, likewise, has funds to supply civil- 
ians under supervision of military govern- 
ments. Army appropriations, however, are 
designed primarily for relief to individuals, 
and not for reconstruction, and it is in 
reconstructing farms and cities and plants 
that the major postwar relief task lies. 

Foreign resources can be used to a 
large extent for this purpose. Only a few 
nations actually are strapped for cash. 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands have 
among them more than $3,000,000,000 in 
gold, and, in addition, France and Belgium 
have dollar balances built up through 
spending by U.S. troops. Norway has 
some gold and a substantial dollar supply 
earned through wartime shipping. Den- 
mark is reported to have some foreign ex- 
change. Great Britain is estimated to have 
from $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 in 
gold and dollars, and Russia’s gold hold- 
ings are placed at close to $3,000,000,000. 

Greece, Poland, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, on the other hand, are in dire 
straits. Italy and Germany are virtually 
bankrupt. These countries will require 
large-scale assistance from outside their 
borders if they are to recover. 

Except for Lend-Lease, however, no re- 
sources at hand appear able to meet relief 
needs on the scale required. UNRRA can 
be nothing but a stopgap with its present 
funds. Foreign assets could disappear in 
short order if relief expenses are to be 
saddled on them alone. 

A new and stronger financial organiza- 
tion appears to be required to tackle the 
reconstruction job ahead—unless Lend- 
Lease is to become a postwar agency. 
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GET YOUR “COST RECORDS” SET 





TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
Three-way visible 
margins for faster 
posting ... stuffing 

... reference. 
Available Now. 





V-LINE 
POSTING TRAY 
Adapted to all 
types of ma- 
chine posting, 
and has many 
other uses. 


Available Now. 


FOR RE-CONVERSION! 


@ Re-convertsion soon will be on us with a rush. Then, 
no one should be harassed by questionable ways and means 
of “Cost Record Keeping.” DIEBOLD is available now 
to work out a system of ‘‘Cost Records” peculiar to your 
needs. We have several systems available . . . visible 
—vertical—rotary. Each has been developed for specific 
needs. DIEBOLD service goes even further. We'll assist 
you in the arranging of such records—in simplifying and 
contracting—also, in ways to conserve time, manpower 
and space. Ask for a DIEBOLD man ow, before 
re-conversion problems snow you under. 


DIEBOLD * INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 





RECORD SYSTEMS «+ FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 
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a life saver ! —_ 
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FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
More valuable 
features than 
any other binder. 
Available Now. 























ay, 


FLOFILM 
Microfilm and 
process your 
records in 
your office. 

Postwar. 








N a drama that spanned three centuries 
of our history, fearless men and 
women went into the wilderness; and in 
building new homes, new lives and for- 
tunes, they built the United States. 

They risked everything, these pioneers. 
And folks who stayed behind often 
called them crazy. But that’s the way it 
always is with men of dreams and the 
courage to make them come true. 


In another drama spanning less than 
four decades, this living generation has 
seen a “fool contraption”’ change man’s 
measurement of the earth from thou- 
sands of miles to just a matter of hours. 


At the beginning the hazards were 
great, and for years the labor was tre- 
mendous. But the pioneering Airlines 
made the airplane a practical and depend- 


able means of transportation; and in so 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED 


CEADING THE WO2e > IN AUER; TRANSPORT 





doing, they built for the United States 
the greatest domestic and international 
system of airways in the world. 

As to the future, millions are waiting 
anxiously to see what the Airlines will 
provide for them in the way of faster, 
more luxurious and economical travel 
by air. 

And it will be a wonderful thing to see 
—after the war is won! 


When you travel by Air make reservations 
early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by 
dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


» » 
This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s 


airlines and leading manufacturers in the 
aviation industry 





THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wook * 
ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
AMERICAN AIRUNES, INC. 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 


CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
MID-CONTINENT. AIRLINES, INC. 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP. 


. TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
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Shift to a one-war basis will be slow at first; will gain momentum as the 
year goes on. Civilian industry will expand gradually, not in one big burst. 

Using steel as a measuring rod..... Official expectation is this: 

Civilian industry now is getting about 17,000,000 tons of steel a year. 

In fourth quarter, 1945, it will get steel at a 28,000,000-ton annual rate. 

In second quarter, 1946, it will get steel at a 42,000,000-ton annual rate. 

That is about a 150 per cent increase in the next year, assuming that the 
Japanese war continues through that period. However, it compares with a steel 
production of 67,000,000 tons in 1940, largely for civilian use. It does not 
indicate that the lid is coming off to give civilian demand full play. 











Or, to measure the change to come in another way..... 
Industry is turning out munitions now at a $60,000,000,000 annual rate. 
By late 1945, industry will be producing at under a $45,000,000,000 rate. 
By mid-1946, the munitions output rate will be about $33,000,000,000. 
That's a 25 per cent cut in the next 6 or 8 months, about a 50 per cent cut 
over the next year, assuming that the Japanese war goes on. It leaves a big 
vacuum for civilian industry to fill, if it can get materials and men. 
Pattern of civilian industry expansion, as planned, is this: 
Industries related to producers' goods will get first call on materials. 
Railroad equipment is to be given an increased amount of steel. 

















Farm machinery is getting more metals than allotted earlier. 





Machine tool, machinery industries, making equipment for factories that are 
: to turn out civilian goods, will be encouraged to fill civilian orders. 

Construction of new plants and additions to plants will be encouraged if it 
relates to preparation for making civilian goods. 

Parts makers will be allotted more materials. 

The 1945 phase of reconversion will center at first on preparing industry 
for production of civilian goods on a scale broad enough to meet expected demand. 
It is likely to be 1946 before civilian durable goods output begins to boom. 

It may be 1947 before many civilians can fill many of their pent-up wants. 











Automobile production should be at a 2,000,000-car annual rate by the end 
of 1945, should approach a 3,500,000-car rate soon after midyear, 1946. 

Household equipment will begin to appear in volume during early 1946. 

Home construction will get under way on an important scale during 1946, but 
is unlikely to boom until after Japanese war ends. Lumber shortage probably is 
to ease earlier and more definitely than the official line suggests. 

Public works will be delayed until after both wars end. 














In terms of merchandising to the vast civilian market..... 

Few new cars will be available for sale in 1945. They'll be rationed. 

As many as 3,000,000 cars may be sold in 1946, mostly rationed. 

Radios probably will not be back in stores until early 1946, if then. 

Washing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric mixers, etc., will begin to 
appear late this year, but merchants will not have many to sell until 1946. 
Gadgets, products that require little tooling to produce, that do not use 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


much metal, will begin to reappear in volume during this year. 
Cotton textiles will be scarce and will involve voluntary rationing until 
after the Japanese war. Military is taking 50 per cent of combed cloth this 
It may leave civilians about 10 per cent more than now in first half, 1946. 
Woolen goods will be scarce through 1945, but will ease in 1946. 
Merchants will be wise at this stage to start pushing out ersatz products, 
products that were made for the wartime market. Real things will be returning. 





year. 








Of course, in the above, two situations are assumed: 

First is that Japanese war will run until mid-1946. It readily may. 

Second is that the military gets what it asks for and civilians get what is 
left. That is reasonably to be expected despite change of Administration. 

Military demands often seem unreasonable, out of line with what would be 
expected in the way of demands for one war. Civilian officials, however, are 
not inclined to question those demands too much. They go along with the idea 
that it is much better to be safe than to be sorry. 

Result is that civilian industry will be rather slow in coming back. 

We give you the outlook in more detail on page 45. 





War end in Europe clarifies the tax picture a bit. AS matters stand: 

1945 incomes will bear present taxes, will not get general relief. 

1946 incomes, both individual and corporate; are likely to get relief. 

Excess-profits tax rate almost surely will be reduced, effective on 1946 
incomes, even if Japanese war runs well into next year. If all war should end 
early in 1946, excess-profits tax will be removed from 1946 income. 

Normal and surtax rate on corporations is likely to be unchanged in 1946. 

Most excises, other than tax on transportation, are likely to hold at the 
present levels until well along in postwar. Incomes get first relief. 

















In case of taxes on individuals..... This should be remembered: 

Next year is an election year for members of Congress. 

Millions of voters will have less take-home pay as overtime ends. 

A tax reduction will be one way to help offset income reductions; will be 
a way to permit lower-income individuals to keep more of what they earn. 

So: It is reasonable to expect that: (1) the 20 per cent withholding tax 
rate will be lowered somewhat, effective on 1946 income, by midyear at least; 
(2) an increase will be provided in the present $500-per-person exemption. 

Restraining factor both in the White House and in Congress is the fact of 
@ vast public debt and a continuing war budget. There is no way that a one-war 
budget of $60,000,000,000 or more, or even a postwar budget of $25,000,000,000, 
can be brought into balance or within sight of balance except by high taxes. 

Mr. Truman definitely is a believer in tax policies that businessmen will 
regard as fair and not punitive. However, he has no magic prescription for a 
tax that will yield immense revenue and yet will not press against incomes. 

War taxes will ease in 1946, but tax rates still will be quite high. 











In other fields, now that there is just one war to fight..... 

Wage levels will tend gradually higher; will not automatically rise by a 
certain percentage to offset income losses due to ending of overtime. 

Labor shortage conditions will end rapidly in many communities. 

End of the 48-hour week will come gradually; will be related to cutbacks in 
war orders, to development of labor surpluses as war production tapers. 

An increase in strikes can be expected. Income reductions, layoffs are not 
always to be accepted in good grace by labor unions. 

And: The White House is to be rather sympathetic to the organized labor 
viewpoint; is to incline to favor legislative moves that labor leaders may make 
to force the Government to take responsibility for what's called full employment. 
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STOP 
RUST 


this New, Efficient Way— 


Cities Service Anti-Corrode 
films protect your metal parts 
and equipment... prevent 
corrosion or rust formations 





Cities Service Anti-Corrode # 100 is one 
of several new types of Cities Service 
protective coatings for metals. Designed 
to prevent corrosion of raw stocks, fin- 
ished parts and completed machines— 
either in storage or in active service. 
Cities Service Anti-Corrode adheres 
firmly to metal surfaces, protects against 
moisture and gases normally present in 
the atmosphere. 


Cities Service Anti-Corrode #100 
may be applied by ordinary work-shop 
methods—spraying, dipping or brushing. 

‘ Independent of metal quality, finish and 
irregularity of surface, the protective 
film is continuous and non-porous—does 
not break at sharp edges or rupture on 
flat surfaces. 


Cities Service Anti-Corrode #100 can 
be allowed to remain on metal to be 
stamped, drawn, or otherwise formed. It 


can be removed easily with kerosene or | 


any petroleum solvent. 





ANTI-CORRODE #100 Gives You 
10 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. Adheres to all metal surfaces. 

2. Impervious to humid atmospheres. 
3. Water-repellent. 

4. Resistant to sun's rays. 


5. Chemically inert to ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. 


6. Inhibits “under” rusting. 

7. Easy to apply—easy to remove. 

8. Lubricates as it conserves. 

9. Will not become brittle. 

10. Protects metals in service or storage. 











Other types of Cities Service Anti-Corrode 
available for special applications. Contact 
your nearest Cities Service office for 

particulars, 






CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPAKY 


/ ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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tie Keer tos 

Edwin W. Pauley’s appointment as 
American member of the Allied Repara- 
tions Commission is evidence of this coun- 
try’s changing attitude toward Russia. Re- 
cent developments are convincing Presi- 
dent Truman that almost every detail of 
the peace is to be a matter of sharp, 
shrewd bargaining. 
The Reparations 
Commission is to 
meet in Moscow in 
the near future. So 
Mr. Truman selected 
Mr. Pauley, who at 41 
is a highly successful 
businessman in the 
hard-headed, rough- 
and-tumble oil in- 
dustry, in real es- 





tate development 
and banking, a man, 
too, who has_ had 
some limited expe- pa 





rience in internation- MR. PAULEY 
al dealings. 

The trend of official thought, as revealed 
by the Pauley selection, is made the clearer 
by the circumstances which surrounded it. 
President Roosevelt already had named 
Dr. Isador Lubin, one of his special as- 
sistants, to the Commission. At that time, 


‘the reparations question was considered a 


matter of statistics and economics. The 
United States, unlike Russia, wants no 
reparations payments. This country’s in- 
terest was confined primarily to making 
certain that Germany is so stripped of 
productive capacity that she will be un- 
able to go to war for many decades to 
come. Dr. Lubin, a quiet, capable and 
clear-headed statistician and economist, 
was considered well chosen for the job he 
was expected to do. But he is no dickerer, 
no driver of hard bargains. 

Reparations bargain? But, as matters 
have developed, bargaining among the 
victors is expected to be a principal char- 
acteristic of the reparations settlement. 
Russia wants to strip most of the indus- 
trial machinery from German areas to be 
occupied by the Americans and British, 
and install it in Soviet factories. America 
and Britain want food from the usually 
productive fields of Eastern Germany and 
Poland, occupied or strongly influenced by 
Russia. A bargain must be struck on that 
and other points. 

So President Truman replaced Dr. Lubin 
with Mr. Pauley, the shrewd, practical oil 
operator. Dr. Lubin will go to Moscow as 
Mr. Pauley’s deputy. To Dr. Lubin, a ca- 
reer man in public service, long accus- 


_tomed to a place in the background, that 


was quite all right. In their new relation- 
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IT’S ONLY A 
MATTER OF TIME 


..ewhen Hamiltons will again 
be at your jeweler s “ane, 
They'll be the loveliest, mos' 
accurate watches you be u 
ever wish for! We're buili ing 
only precise war timepieces 
now. But amilton watches 
are coming. Wait for them! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 


Ames ene Width 


Hamilton Watch Company —Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"—Lancaster, Pa, 


OKE by 
Service Men 
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“Thanks for Kirsten pipes,” say over- 
seas “G-I Joes.” Many letters are re- 
ceived from fighting men, telling us 
they appreciate the cool, relaxing, 
no-bite smoking pleasure they get 
from the Kirsten . . . they say this 
pipe can “take it” when the going (A 
is tough! Only overseas PX and 
Ship Service Stores are now /ji# 
being supplied with Kirsten 
pipes, and none is sent to 
individuals anywhere. Some 
day ... perhaps soon. . 
genuine Kirstens will again 
be available to everyone... 
they’re worth waiting for! 
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Like a spark, the ting of the Triangle 











The Triangle is not so much a voice as 
an illumination in music—tossing spangles of 
sound that shine and glitter in any score. Per- 
haps it is not an “important” instrument as 
you hear it now, but listen once with a Scott 
and you will always wonder at its radiance. 

The Scott, with a deftness that is un- 
canny, highlights each instrument in the or- 
chestra—so that by record or radio, you hear 
the tone, the timbre, of the low voices or the 


high, unmarred by reproduction. 


blazes for an instant...and is 





in all its brilliance 





by a Scott 








. leave you unbelieving... 





The new Scott will have all the features 
you have been longing for: Frequency Modu- 
lation that seems to give sound a new dimen- 
sion ... Standard Broadcasts of unexampled 
range and clarity... Record Reproduction to 
and other late de- 
velopments yet to be revealed. 

The Scott will be presented, with consid- 
erable pride, by a leading music 
or department store near you. 


Watch for their announcements, 








€. H. Scoll Radio Laboratories, Inc. 


4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


| E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| Dept. gH5, 4434 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 
OD Please send me your new booklet on radio, ‘Achievement 

| Through the Years.” 

| 0 Please put my name on your announcement list. 

| 

| 

| 














CUSTOM 
MOTOR DESIGNS 
FOR: 
AIRCRAFT 
SHIPS 
TRAINS 
INDUSTRY 
PRODUCTION 
POWER 


PETROLEUM 
& CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Fispincered and buile for gun turret 
drive on certain Navy equipment, this 
20-pound EEMCO d-c, continuous duty, 
double-enclosed motor delivers 242 hp. 
Integral gear reduction of 3.8 to 1 is pro- 
vided, giving an output rpm of approxi- 
mately 2400. Overload capacity is 150 
per cent for 15 minutes. Motor can be 
wound for either 32 or 110 volt d-c. The 
unit must be able to operate continuously 
while momentarily submerged in salt 
water. An internal fan cooling system is 
designed into the protective housing, with 
a built-in external fan forcing air over 
the heat exchanger tubes of the internal 
cooling system. 

Prevention of damage from salt spray 
or corrosion are not marine problems ex- 
clusively. Industrial motor users also find 
many situations making electric operation 
of blowers, pumps, winches, hoists and 
other equipment difficult — adverse mois- 
ture conditions — hazards of gasses andl 
dust. The solution of such problems con- 
stitute the principal part of EEMCO’s 
experience. 

Submit your problem jobs to 
EEMCO engineers — your needs may 
vary from motor applications in air- 
craft, to wind tunnel models, to sub- 
mersible pump units, to gearing and 
control. Let EEMCO give you motors 
tailored to the job — for maximum 
work plus maximum economy. 


DATA REQUIRED: Most inquiries for motor de- 
sign-help have adequate information. This is 
appreciated, for it saves time when we are given 
all pertinent data regarding desired performance 
and operation — description of application — duty 
cycle — kind of current — horsepower — speed 
= motor dimensions — mounting requirements, etc. 


There's still time to get 
your name in for *‘Custom 
Built Motors for a World 
\ of Needs"’, a_ limited 
ieee catalog distributed 
y 







only on written request. 





EMCO 


CORP. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AND MFG. 


4606 West Jefferson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 16, California 











ship, the two are getting along smoothly 
and working together closely. Mr. Pauley 
quickly approved the preliminary arrange- 
ments Dr. Lubin had made, including the 
selection of a staff. 

In addition to the bargaining to be done, 
there were other considerations behind the 
naming of Mr. Pauley 

Mr. Pauley’s background. After a 
meteoric career as an independent oil man, 
Mr. Pauley was attracted to politics. In 
1936 he was one of the Democratic Party’s 
more active workers. In 1940, he was as- 
signed to the task of raising money in the 
West. Bulky and energetic, a ready talker, 
a man who attracts people and gets along 
easily with them, Mr. Pauley proved high- 
ly successful. In 1942, he became secretary 
and treasurer of the party’s National Com- 
mittee, with the assignment of discharg- 
ing a $750,000 deficit. He succeeded in this 
task. When the party held its convention 
last summer in Chicago, Mr. Pauley was 
there, aggressively backing Mr. Truman’s 
nomination for the Vice Presidency. Since 
then, Mr. Pauley has been much in Wash- 
ington, and it has been no secret that he 
would have no objection to taking over an 
important job. Under all these conditions, 
Mr. Truman was enabled to choose a ca- 
pable man for the reparations post and 
simultaneously discharge a political debt. 
With Mr. Truman, such debts are not left 
unpaid. 

Mr. Pauley and international af- 
fairs. Mr. Pauley’s participation in inter- 
national affairs was brief but practical. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, he acted for President 
Roosevelt as a special liaison man in pro- 
viding the British with 100 tankers. Later 
he went to Europe as a representative of 
the Petroleum Administrator for War, in 
negotiations on how much oil should be 
Lend-Leased to Russia and England. He 
also helped make plans for the petroleum 
industry’s place in the war effort. 

Economist. Another of Mr. Pauley’s as- 
sets is a considerable knowledge of eco- 
nomics and a lifelong enthusiasm for that 
subject. He majored in economics at col- 
lege, and followed with two years of post- 
graduate work at the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration in the Uni- 
versity of California. He reads extensive- 
ly on economic subjects, and long has 
had a suppressed ambition to become a 
professor of economics. 

Sportsman. Mr. Pauley is an enthusias- 
tic yachtsman. He has sailed his own 
craft, big and little, in yacht races along 
the California coast. In 1939 he entered 
the Trans Pacific Yacht Race, 


and won 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. 

Peace views. Mr. Pauley says of his 
reparations task: 


“I am not a ‘soft peace’ man. I have 
no reluctance in making that fact known.” 

As for Germany being able to rearm 
after a period and threaten war: 

“I make my pledge,” he says, 
will not happen again.” 
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This Atlas 
Talks... 
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NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 








the Business 
Man’s 
Language! 


@ It’s the needed 
link between Sales 
Executives and the Field. 
Shows how to overcome dif- 
ficulties caused by gasoline rationing and 
war-time travel restrictions. Prevents 
wasteful efforts in planning salesmen’s 
routes. Gives quick survey of new terri- 
tory to be worked and old territory to be 
reworked. Shows railroads for every 
County in every State. Highways also 
shown for bus and auto travel. Nothing 
hike it... 


Craméa BUSINESS-MAN’S 
ATLAS OF THE U.S. 


is the first and only Atlas giving all the details 
relating to each State in a section by itself— 
and arranged in just the manner that busi- 
ness men have wanted. 

Briefly—it is size 12x15 inches. 240 pages. 
Looseleaf binder. Eye-ease treated. Price $10 
prepaid. Gladly sent on a 10-day examination 


ae SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address on your letter- 
head—and we’ll send the Atlas postpaid. If 
you don’t think that it is just exactly what 
— need in your business—simply send it 

ck. Descriptive circular on request. But 
don’t delay. You need this Atlas NOW. Send 
for it. Keep it—or return it—just as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 
Dept. U. S. 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, ind. 
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HE Davidson Dual Duplicator is 
4 x only duplicator that gives you 
five different methods of reproduction 
all in one machine. 

No single method of duplicating is 
best for all types of work. Many jobs 
are done better by offset, either direct 
or photographic. Some should be run 
from type or electrotypes. While for 
others, rubber plates are found most 
practical. With a Davidson you can 
reproduce from paper or metal direct 
offset plates (prepare them yourself), 
photographic offset plates, type, elec- 
tros, and rubber plates. The best and 
most economical method is available 
for each job. That’s why, with this 
equipment, you are able to produce 


such a wide variety of items essential 
to business efficiency. 

It’s genuine economy to own a 
Davidson. You are always certain of 
quality work . . . clean, sharp impres- 
sions from first to last . . . excellent 
halftone reproductions . . . and close 
register multi-color work .. . at a cost 
much lower than if purchased outside. 
In fact, a Davidson will quickly pay 
for itself through direct savings. And 
anyone in your own organization hav- 
ing average mechanical ability can be 
trained to operate it. 

Get the facts about the Davidson... 
now. Any authorized Davidson agent 
will gladly arrange for a demonstra- 
tion without obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1036-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE IT 
* 


Yavidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOGR 





For fast, economical 
production of 


OFFICE FORMS 
LETTERHEADS 
ENVELOPES 

ADVERTISING FOLDERS 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 
SHIPPING TAGS 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 
BULLETINS 
EFC. 








Get this FREE book. It anticipates your 
questions and answers them fully ... gives 
you the complete story of the Davidson 
and includes samples of its work. Write 
today ...no obligation. 














Financing Business 
«eels Our Business 


Thousands of business- 
men throughout the 
country find specific 
and tangible advantages 
in dealing with The 
Philadelphia National 
Bank —a strictly com- 


mercial bank. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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owners 


196 Practical Suggestions | 


that will help you to get 
@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 





Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
"Automobile User’s Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Charter for a Free Economy 


Sir:—I am convinced the postwar pe- 
riod will offer the most serious economic 
problems this country has ever faced, and 
that our future civilization will depend on 
their solution. Wherefore, I submit the fol- 
lowing observations: 

That we continue our representative 
form of government, to which we should 
elect the ablest men of our communities, 
who will legislate and govern in the inter- 
est of the whole American people without 
deference to race, creed, station or color. 

That any man, or woman, or group have 
the right in this country to initiate, own, 
operate and control a business or enter- 
prise; select, reject, or retire people asso- 
ciated with them in the conduct of such 
business, enterprise or industry under the 
laws of the several States, and of the 
United States. 

That the wage system be abandoned, 
and that a system of dividends be insti- 
tuted in business and industry, such as 
will legally entitle the so-called former 
employes, or associates, to a fair share of 
the earnings of the enterprise in which 
they may be engaged. 

That the free competitive enterprise 
system, properly handled under law, is 
the surest approach to a happy, contented 
and progressive people. 

J. M. Suivery, Judge 

County of Deschutes Justice Court, 

Redmond, Oreg. Dist. No. 2 
* # & 


Release ASTP Soldiers? 


Sir:—The disposition of our soldiers at 
the close of the European war is all very 
interesting, but I fail to find any mention 
of the Army Specialized Training Program 
students who were thrown into the in- 
fantry in April, 1944, without regard for 
intelligence or qualifications. They make up 
a very small percentage of our total Army, 
yet they have been given no opportunity 
to use their skills in engineering, languages, 
or other higher forms of education. 

Can it be possible that the defeat of 
Japan requires this very small group of 
highly intelligent boys—boys who should 
be our nation’s hope in years to come? I 
do not believe it, and I think it’s high time 
the Army gave these prospective physicists, 
chemists and doctors a little consideration. 
Oxford, Mass. Maraurerire M. WoopMan. 
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© All the things you remember that 
~~ proclaim The Biltmore a fine 
hotel—the courtesy, attentive- 
ness of our staff, the dignity and 
comfort—we faithfully strive to 
preserve, so that your visits to 
town will always be enjoyable. 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 


for Dinner and Supper Dancing 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST; 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., NoY. 


DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manager 
Direct Elevator and Stairway ta Grand Central Terminal 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 

THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 141 








An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1945. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


April 24, 1945 Treasurer 
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saver in Shipping Department,” 
say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
_ sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1’, 
3/4", 1/2”. For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 














MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
61 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 
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is the only one with 2 of the 10 largest cities? 
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The answer to all these questions is 


x | 









PENNSYLVANIA 


























What does this mean to you? 


This is one of the greatest industrial states in the 
union, one of the greatest mining areas, and one of 
the greatest metal-producing states ... yet it is 
also a great farm state. 

It has a billion dollar agricultural industry, with 
more land under cultivation even in normal times 
than all the farmlands of England and Wales or in 
Ireland or Sweden. 

Today, many executives are seriously considering 
the decentralization of their operations and plan- 
ning to have many smaller plants instead of highly- 
concentrated large ones. These men are finding in 
Pennsylvania the answer to their desires and are 
placing branch plants in Pennsyl- 
{*. @| vania communities where living 

= conditions are good. 
ee Write for a copy of the booklet 
... ‘Let Your Business Grow in 
Pennsylvania,’’ or let our experi- 
enced field staff work personally 





Send for a Copy with you. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA, 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp MartTIN Froyp CHALFANT 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 








Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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Stretch Law to Continue Russian Aid? . . . Rebuilding 
German Unions . . . Hurdles for Mr. McKim‘s Ideas 


Lend-Lease to Russia, now running at 
a rate of above $3,000,000,000 a year, 
will end automatically with the end 
of major fighting in Germany unless 
President Truman is willing to stretch 
a point in the law, or unless Russia 
joins up immediately in the fight 
against Japan. Inside view is that a 
point will be stretched to permit aid 
to go on. 


xk & 


Russia’s Foreign Commissar Molotov 
has made it clear that Russia is to go 
along with the new World Security Or- 
ganization because the United States 
wants it and because U.S. is a nation 
of great power in the world, not be- 
cause Russia is impressed by its prac- 
tical importance. High U.S. officials 
are convinced that Russian leaders are 
influenced in their position by a show 
of power or by action, not by words 
or by personal charm or friendliness. 


K Kw ix 


Edwin Pauley, an oil industry man, 
was selected by President Truman to 
serve as the U.S. representative to sit 
on the Reparations Commission in 
Moscow in order to have someone who 
knows the ins and outs of hard-boiled 
business bargaining. Reparations are 
a subject in which Russia is deeply 


‘ interested at the moment. 


x k &* 


Decision has been reached by U.S.- 
Britain-Russia, with apparent French 
acquiescence, that the Ruhr industrial 
area and the Saar area are to be inter- 
nationalized on a permanent basis. 
Exact form that international rule is 
to take is not clear as yet. 


KK * 


U.S. is to send CIO, AFL and Rail- 
road Brotherhood organizers into its 
zone of occupation in Germany to re- 
build German labor unions. 


Ki 


German financiers and industrialists 
hold control incompanies outside Ger- 


68 
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many, having assets of an estimated 
$2,000,000,000 through corporate en- 
tities located in Switzerland alone. 
U.S. is hoping to get access to a cen- 
sus of these holdings as a means of 
tracing German influence after the 
war. The ramifications of German se- 
curity manipulations in France are 
known to be widespread, but U.S. is 
not pressing the French Government 
for details because the French then 
might press U.S. to show what it 
knows of detailed holdings of French 
civilians in U.S. 


Ke ok ok 


Edward McKim, who is emerging as 
the individual with what appears to 
be closest personal ties with the Presi- 
dent, is very positive in his ideas about 
how the Government should be run. 
Some officials who have been trying to 
run the Government with its entrenched 
departments and interdepartmental 
jealousies indicate privately that Mr. 
McKim is to develop into a wiser man 
if he thinks Government can be run 
like a private corporation. 


x ** 


In refusing to accept the resignation 
of Chester Bowles as Administrator 
of OPA, President Truman made clear 
two things: (1) that he intends to sup- 
port a firm policy of price control; (2) 
that he is opposed to a “czar” to tackle 
the food shortage problem. 


x * * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, as well 
as Edward Stettinius, Secretary of 
State, reports directly to President 
Truman each night on developments 
at the San Francisco Conference, in- 
dicating that there probably will be a 
change in State Department control 
in the not-distant future. James 
Byrnes still is in line to become Secre- 
tary of State if there is a vacancy. 


x * *& 


Henry Morgenthau ts expected to step 
down as Secretary of the Treasury 
soon after midyear, if not before. Pres- 


ident Truman would like him to stay | 
until after Congress acts on the plan 
for world currency stabilization, inas- 
much as Mr. Morgenthau’s assistants 
have done most to develop this plan 
and probably would leave with him. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is determined to try to 
make a record for economy, which 
means that there will be drastic trim- 
ming of war agencies once the fighting 
stops, but it remains to be seen wheth- 
er the White House will urge sharp 
reductions in benefits to veterans or 
in subsidies to agriculture, which are 
big items in any budget. 


xk * 


A meeting between Messrs. Truman, 
Churchill and Stalin appears not to 
be an early prospect inasmuch as Mr. 
Stalin will not travel far from Russia 
and Mr. Truman is unlikely to travel 
to Russia. The fact that agreements 
entered into at Yalta by former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have not worked out 
as expected is another factor militat- 
ing against an early meeting. 


x *k * 


President Truman is promising mem- 
bers of Congress that he will take per- 
sonal direction of plans to bring a lit- 
tle more order out of the tangle in 
food distribution. 


x se 


British occupation of Trieste in Italy 
and of Lubeck in Germany is a tip- 
off to the fact that Yugoslavia is un- 
likely to get Trieste in any peace set- 
tlement and that Denmark is not to 
be occupied by Russia. 


x * * 


Little is being said openly, but the 
shipping industry is disturbed over 
the increasing pilferage from war car- 
goes and merchant ships. British ship- 
ping officials are convinced that pil- 
ferage as a black market source, is or- 
ganized on a wide scale on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 
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WV your first sip you’ll begin to appre- 


ciate the “Bright Morning Taste” of 
ScHENLEY Reserve. Every drop is pre-war COENI N L I y | 


whiskey blended with choice American grain 


neutral spirits. Enjoy the famous “Bright scugy 
* wes 
Morning Taste” of SCHENLEY Reserve, soon! SELECT “PRE-WAR WHISKEY § 


*BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD; 
40% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. Cc. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN EVER BEFORE—IN THE 7TH WAR LOAN 
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